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1. The placement of intonation some- 
times accompanies loss of vowel. This loss 
of vowel accompanies loss of vowel harmony 
and increases consonant clusters. 

In her paper on Tone and Intonation in 
Mazahua (Otomi)? Eunice V. Pike describes 
the intonational characteristics and units 
of Mazahua. The present paper shows how 
the changing placement of the intonation 
which she describes affects vowel harmony 
and consonant sequences. These changes 
occur (1) when the optional addition of an 
enclitic syllable to a word* forces the in- 


1 Mazahua is one of the languages of the Otom{ 
family. These data were gathered from the village 
of San Miguel Tenoxtitlin in the State of Mexico, 
in various field trips from 1940 to 1949. The most 
recent informant was Claudia Velasco, a girl of 
about 22 years of age. 

In the early stages, the analysis of the seg- 
mental features was carried on in collaboration 
with Mildred Kiemele Muro. 

This paper was written in its present form at 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics, University 
of Oklahoma; and was presented to the summer 
meeting of the Linguistic Society of America, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, July 29, 1950. 

2 Eunice V. Pike, Tone and Intonation in Ma- 
zahua (Otomf{), a paper presented to the Linguistic 
Society of America, the summer meeting, July 29, 
1950. I am indebted to Miss Pike for the analysis 
of tone and intonation used in this paper and to 
her and other colleagues for helpful suggestions in 
the analysis and presentation of the material. 

3 We have chosen to consider the intonational 
unit described by Miss Pike as a phonological 
word, defined among other characteristics (for 
which see her paper) by intonemic placement, 
since each intoneme (or intoneme sequence) ends 
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toneme to move from the stem formative 
vowel and to occur on the added syllable. 
Once the stem formative vowel of noncom- 
pounded stems is no longer supported by 
the presence of the intoneme the vowel is 
lost in normal speech. (It may, however, 
be retained in stilted speech.) (2) With the 
loss of the stem formative vowel under the 
weakening by removal of the intoneme, the 
vowel harmony disappears. The loss of the 
stem formative vowel accompanied by the 
loss of intonation brings together the con- 
sonants or consonant clusters of the stem 
formative and the consonant or consonant 
clusters of the enclitic. Consonant clusters 
occurring only as a result of vowel! loss will 
be termed sEconDARY; other clusters will 
be termed PRIMARY. 

One may raise the question: Is stress 
responsible for these vowel losses and hence 
for the loss of vowel harmony and for the 
development of secondary consonant clus- 
ters? To this the reply must be negative, 
since the stress remains on the same syllable 
on which it occurred before. 

A further question might be asked, how- 
ever: Could the increased length of word, 
with any possibly accompanying change of 
rhythm, have caused the phenomena under 





a word. Phonological words consist morphologi- 
cally of an optional proclitic followed by a simple 
or compound stem which in turn is sometimes fol- 
lowed by an infix and/or an enclitic. A simple stem 
is composed of a root followed by a stem formative. 
A compound stem is composed of two simple stems 
in sequence or an abbreviation of these (see 
section 3.1.). For tone rules in compounds see 
Eunice V. Pike, Tone and Intonation in Mazahua 
(Otomf). 

‘Further secondary clusters are formed by 
vowel loss in the middle of a compound stem (see 
section 3). 
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discussion? Here again, the answer must be 
negative, since many of the forms without 
the loss of vowel are just as long or longer 
than other forms which because of intona- 
tion placement do suffer this loss. 

In order to demonstrate these character- 
istics of Mazahua we turn now to specific 
statements concerning the patterns of vowel 
harmony and of consonant clusters. Then 
the changes induced by vowel loss as a 
result of intonational shift will be pointed 
out. 


2. Vowel harmony’ is not extensive in 
Mazahua but that which occurs is deter- 
mined by the vowel of the root and affects 
the vowel of the stem formative or objective 
affix following it. 

Roots are mono-syllabic. These roots 
may occur with various stem formative 
morphemes. Notice, 6s?a° to be on top, 
6t?9 to go ahead, dba to lie down, in which 
6- is the root; the stem formatives, indicating 
direction, are the following: -s?a on top, 
-t?3 away from, -ba below. Notice also that 
these same stem formatives occur with a 
different vowel depending on the quality 


5 For further brief references to vowel assimila- 
tion in Mazahua and in Otomi see Stanley Newman 
and Robert Weitlaner, Central Otomian II: 
Primitive Centre! Otomian Reconstructions, IJAL 
16.73-78 (1950) and Henrietta Andrews, Phonemes 
and Morphophonemes of Temoayan Otom{, IJAL 
15.312 (1949). 

6 There are 23 consonant phonemes, 15 vowel 
phonemes, and three tonemes. The consonants are: 
p, t, c, ¢, 8, k, k*, ?; b, d, g, ¢”, 8, 2, %, h, m, n, fi, 
w, y, r, and 1. The vowels are: i, j, e, €, €, a, a, 9, 0, 
Q, U, U, 2, a2, and a. The tonemes are: (’), low (*), 
and falling (*). 

The phonemes b and d each have two allo- 
phones. One is the traditional voiced bilabial stop 
and voiced alveolar stop respectively. The other 
is a voiced bilabial implosive and voiced alveolar 
implosive respectively. The traditional voiced 
stops occur only after nasals. 

The allophones of % are: % occurring between 
vowels and fluctuating with f in word initial 
position; j occurring after nasals. 

The allophones of h are: h, M, N, N, W, and Y. 
The voiceless nasals and semi-vowels occur each 
before its voiced counterpart. 
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of the vowel of the root syllable: hwis?i 
to cover, k§s?a, to be on top of (used of clothing), 
tés?e to climb a tree. In these examples the 
roots are hwi-, k4-, and té-; and the stem 
formative morpheme is -s?V (V means 
predictable vowel). hyAba to fall down 
(used of leaves), ngibi to sink. The roots are 
hyA- and ngi-. The stem formative is -bV. 
Many of these stem formatives have no 
clear meaning; nevertheless, the parallelisms 
are sufficient to establish, as alternate forms 
of the same morpheme, those having the 
same consonants but determined vowel. 

2.1. The rules governing harmony of the 
root vowel plus the stem formative vowel 
are the following: 

1. When the stem formative begins with 
h or ? the vowel of the stem formative is 
the same as the vowel of the root: khiy?y 
sister (of a man), maha long. 

2. If the stem formative does not begin 
with h or ? the following groupings occur: 

(a) The vowels i, e, 9, A, i, @, a, and a, 
in the root are followed by themselves in 
the stem formative: biphi smoke, éé?be 
wait, thdhma rope, skt?a arrive there, éhjhej 
wipe, héé?e to spin, kara there are, thd?t?9 
to tre. 

(b) Front vowel e in the root is followed 
by i in the stem formative: bé2i to lose. 

(c) Back vowels a, 0, 9, and u in the root 
are followed by oa in the stem formative: 
phado horse, t?68a nest, t?58a white, ngime 
house. 

(d) Back nasalized vowels 9, and qj in 
the root are followed by 9 in the stem forma- 
tive: t?éra firewood, t4?t?a to bind. 

These same rules apply to the objective 
affixes which are infixed to the stem forma- 
tive. 

2.2. The vowel of the root determines 
the vowel of the following syllable, as has 
been stated, if (1) that syllable is a stem 
formative, or if (2) that syllable includes an 
object infix. 

It has also been stated that the addition 
of an enclitic to the stem formative of the 
noncompounded stem forces the intoneme 
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to the vowel of the enclitic and the stem 
formative vowel is lost. The enclitic vowel 
which now carries the intonation is not 
affected by vowel harmony and hence is 
ngt predictable. Notice that the word 
ri-pa?t?a I heat something, in the stilted 
form with the addition of an enclitic is 
ri-pa?t?ago; but in the frequent but more 
emphatic form than the first it is ri-p4?t?k?o 
with loss of the stem formative vowel. 
The final vowel of a dissyllabic word is not 
therefore, always predictable. Specifically, 
it is not predictable if the final vowel per- 
tains to an enclitic syllable, before which 
the second vowel of the simple stem (the 
predictable vowel) was lost. Furthermore, 
it is not predictable in certain compounded 
stems. (See section 3.1). 


3. We look now at the affect on the con- 
sonants of the placement of the intoneme. 
The consonants and consonant clusters are 
limited in their distribution in proclitics, 
enclitics, stem formatives, and root syl- 
lables. Within the phonological word, large 
clusters may occur between the vowel 
carrying phonemic tone and the following 
vowel carrying an intoneme if (1) an object 
morpheme consisting of a consonant or 
consonant cluster has been inserted at that 
point, or if (2) an enclitic has been added 
to the simple stem with loss of the stem 
formative vowel because of change of in- 
tonation placement. 

In compounded stems large secondary 
clusters may occur between the first and 
second root vowels. These clusters occur as 
the result of the loss of the stem formative 
vowel of the first element; and thus the 
consonants of the stem formative of the 
first element are brought together with the 
consonants of the root of the second element. 

3.1. Compounds are formed from two 
complex stems each of which contains a 
root and a stem formative. If each of the 
stem formatives consists of ? or h plus a 
vowel, both stem formatives are lost’ and 


7 However, if the stem formative of the second 
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thus the four syllables are reduced to two. 
The compounded stem which remains is 
therefore composed of the two roots. dii 
sore-head (an ill-natured person), from 3?a 
to hurt and fii?i head. 

If both members of a compound contain 
stem formatives of which neither contains 
? or h, only the vowel of the stem formative 
of the first element is lost: phant?ébi® a 
kind of grass, from phada horse and t?ébi 
grass. 

If the first but not the second member of 
a compound contains ? or h, the first stem 
formative is lost but the second remains 
intact and the resulting compound is com- 
posed of three syllables: s?4phida fodder 
(the ? in the first syllatile is a nominalizer), 
from sd?a to bite and phada horse. 

If the second but not the first member 
contains ? or h, the vowel of the stem forma- 
tive of the first element is, with one excep- 
tion,’ lost. Aste’ eavesdropper, from As?a 
to listen and té?e person. 

3.2. Primary consonant clusters occurring 
root initial: 

p, t, k, ec, é, k*, and s plus h:" phada 
horse, thtéhe cough, khdhna grinding stone, 
chéga come in!, ¢héme much charcoal, 
k*ha?a rabbit, shoga key. 

t, k, c, ¢, k¥, ands plus ?:” t?ehe mountain, 





stem of a compound consists of h plus vowel, the 
stem formative may or may not be lost. phant?e 
or phant?éhe deer, from phdda horse and t?éhe 
mountain. p&réhe hot water and pare hot water (a 
place name) from pé?a hot and ndéhe water. 

8 In this compound n replaces d in the stem 
formative. See also section 4. 

9JIn the compounded stem mb3?t?dste mur- 
derer, from pd?t?a to kill and té?e person, the 
vowel of the stem formative of the first element is 
not lost, presumably because t?t is not a permitted 
cluster. 

10 Notice that the stem formative -s?- is not 
lost in this illustration but is replaced by -S-. See 
footnote 14. 

11 The consonant phoneme sequence consonant 
plus h actualizes phonetically as aspirated con- 
sonant. 

122 The consonant phoneme sequence consonant 
plus ? actualizes phonetically as glottalized 
consonant. 
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k?4s?a to herd, c?it?i child, ¢?As?a cripple, 
kv ?éfe get away!, s?dhna avocado. 

h plus m, n, fi, w, and y: hmi?i face, 
hndra light blue, hiig?a word, hwaha wing, 
hydya orphan. 

? plus m, fi, w, and y: ?m§rq to discover, 
nihi road, ?wara maguey, ?y6?o dog. 

nasal plus b, d, g, z, Z, g”, and ?y: mbéphi 
laborer, ndé?e half, ngtindo hail, nzinéo 
nine, nzane oxen, ng*aro to finish, n?yéme 
laziness. 

Primary consonant clusters occurring in 
the stem formative: 

p, t, é, ¢, s, plus h: béphi work, pdtha 
black, béthe handleless basket, Sichi snow, 
béshi turkey’s wattles. 

h plus p, t, c, é, s, k, m, n, fi: yéhpe to 
repeal, pohta nearby, pihci to winnow, 
méhée io last, péhsi to keep, shéhka open, 
tohmo market, bahna to boil, s?ihiii to 
squeek. 

? plus b, m, y, p?, t?, 6?, s?: 5?ba to dip, 
t6?ma to sell corn, Sé?yi to halve, he?p?a 
to dig potatoes, pA?t?a to mend, hwé?é?e 
to put out light, p3?s?a to put something on a 
fire. 

t, ¢, s plus ?: pAt?a to put inside, ié?i 
to sting, k?6s?a to run over. 

m plus b, g, ph, kh: m§mba to accuse, 
phomgo to put outside, S4mpha to get ready, 
hw4amkha to shake oneself. 

n plus d, z; 8, t?, ¢?, s?: h4nda to look, 
%énze to gather corn, kénSg to be twisted, 
want?a to rinse, khjné?j to dream, pgns?a 
to wrap. 

Primary consonant clusters occurring 
when an object infix" has been inserted: 

h plus p, k, tp, pk, tk, ep, ép, ck, ék, 


13 Also these single consonants occur in the 
stem formative, which later are relevant in sec- 
ondary clusters and hence are listed here: b, d, g, 
z, 4, m,n, i, r, h, ?, 8, c. dba to dig, péda to sow, 
khéga to pass by, méze to harden, mézZe to last, 
hdmea earth, tina to give, fii to scatter, t?éra firewood, 
hohg to roast, k?é?e to complain, mbasa echo, 
thie] to dry. 

144The morpheme -h- ~ -?- ~ -m- indicates a 
direct object. The morphemes indicating a person 
object are: Ist person -k- ~ -g- ~ -z- 2nd person -k?- 
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sk: ré-téhpg J beat him, 6-mbdhko he sold 
to me, ré-phdhtpea I guarded it for him, 
6-hidhpka he removed it for me, in-chdhtko 
you lighted it for me, 6-teéhepe he finished 
his, ré-pthépi I gathered for him, 6-ndéhcke 
he finished mine, 6-mbéhéki he gathered for 
me, ri-hiitjhské add to it for me 

? plus p?, k?, t?p?, &?p?, p?k?, t?k?, 
c?k?, &?k?: ré6-tA?p?a I nailed it for him, 
r6-t6?k?g I beat you, r6-A?t?p?a I made it 
for him, r6-hé?é?p?9 JI spun for him, 6- 
ndi?p?k?a he sewed for you, ra-mb4é?t?k?a 
he will exchange with you, r6-hé?c?k?i J 
left it for you, ré-hé?&é?k?e I spun for you. 

m plus b, ph, bg, phkh, p?k?: 6-ndi3mba 
he bought for him, r6-w§4mpha I plowed for 
him, 6-m4jmbga he accused me, ¢imphkho 
sow it for me, 6-w4mp?k?a he plowed for 
you. 

n plus p, b, z, k, g, ph, kh, db, dg, zg, 
zg, c?, Tir, t?p?, tk, é?p?, G?k?: ri- 
tinpe I owe him, ra-honba I will look for 
him, 6-zinzi he took me, tinkg he owes me, 
é-zingi he took him for me, ri-kdnpho I 
grind for him, né-kankhe you are grinding 
for me, ré-handba I saw for him, 6-hiiandga 
he saw me, Sénzge shell it for me, wénZgi 
scold him for me, ré-?wine?i I fed you, 
r6-p6n?k?a I sowed for you, ra-want?p?4 
I will mix it, ri-hant?k?q I see you, ré- 
wéné?p?i I scolded him for him, 6-wéné?k?i 
he scolded you. 

fi plus b, g, k?, ?k?: r6-?wiiibi J fed hers, 
6-?yéfigi he guided me, 6-?yéik?i he guided 
you, r6-péfi?k?e I sent to you. 

§ plus p, k, k?: paspoa he sweeps for him, 





co -¢?-, 3rd person -p- ~ -b- ~ -ph- ~ -p?-. When 
consonants are brought together between the ele- 
ments of a compound, between a stem formative 
and an enclitic or within a stem formative when an 
infix has been inserted, replacements sometimes 
take place affecting the specific clusters which oc- 
cur. In the material which follows no attempt is 
made to describe morphophonemic rules governing 
these changes; but rather the specific clusters are 
listed since it is these which interest us at present. 
We hope to write a further paper at a later time de- 
scribing the rather intricate morphophonemics of 
Mazahua. See, however, section 4 and footnote 10. 
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nj-k?4ska he is disturbing me, ré-pask?a I 
swept for you. 

s plus ?k?: 6-wds?k?a he watered (plants) 
for you. 

3.3. Secondary clusters occurring when 
an enclitic!®: has been added to a simple 
stem: h plus k, pk, tk, ck, &k: ri-tdhko J 
see, ri-téhpko J follow a path,. k’4htke 
finish it, Sihcko tell me, ri-péhéko I gather. 

kh, phkh, thkh, khth: ré-t6kho I won, 
r6-Ophkho I wrote, im-bathkho my pasture, 
hakhtho smooth. 

t?k?, c?k?, &%k?, s?k?, %k?, t?k?: 
r6-mat?k?o I called, ri-hic?k?o I teach you, 
ri-hwéé?k?o you will fan (fire), ri-chds?k?e 
you will draw water, ré6-t¢?k?o I sewed, 
r6-p4?t?k?9o I heated it. 

m plus g, kh, k?: ré-tsmgo I bought, 
ra-timkho J will plant, ré-3imk?o I will 
wash dishes. 

n plus h, g, hn, th, kh, sh, zg, dg, k?, 
s?k?: 6-hfidnhi they stacked, ré-ingo I 
gave, yonhni they stepped, wanthi they mixed 
it, ri-kdnkho I will grind, Sdnshi they peeled 
it, sinzgo take me with you, ré-handgo I 
looked, r6-pAnk?»o I threw away, ré-pins?k?9 
I will smell. 

fi plus g, kh, k?: ré-kifgo I darned, 
ri-kifkho J think, r4-pefik?s I will wash 
(clothes). 

z, 4%, Y, plus g: ré-tézgo I finished, in- 
chéZgo my skirt, ré-phirgo I guarded. 

s plus k: réwdsko I sprinkled. 

§ plus kh: ré-paskho J swept. 


18 The enclitics entering into the clusters men- 
tioned here, for the most part are: 1st person sub- 
ject -ko ~ -kho ~ -k?o ~ -go, and 2nd person 
subject -ke ~ -khe ~ -k?e ~ -ge. -k- occurs in 
the enclitic when a voiceless consonant occurs in 
the stem formative. -kh- occurs in the enclitic 
when h, a sequence of consonant plus h, or a se- 
quence of h plus m, n, or fi occurs in the stem 
formative. -k?- oecurs in the enclitic when a se- 
quence of consonant plus ?, a sequence of ? plus 
consonant, or b, d, m, or n occurs in the stem 
formative. -g- cccurs in the enclitic following a 
vowel (that is, when the stem formative vowel is 
retained, or when the stem formative °V is 
lost) and in certain instances following m or n. 
Other enclitics include: -hi they and -tho only. 


? plus h: 6-s@?hi they spied. 

Secondary consonant clusters occurring 
in compounds: h plus p, t, ¢, é, k, k*, 8, 
ch, th, 8t?: Sdhpdte teacher, bihtu clothing, 
?yahei shoe, pihte ghost, zdhkihiii cactus, 
mboéhk"e to be tired, ndéhSe barley, Sihcho 
a kind of herb, ohtho nothing, c?thst?i 
little girl. 

? plus w, y, hii: po?wi difference, si?ye 
to be sick, 86?hfii foreman. 

m plus p, b, g, g”, p®, ?y: ?yémpa dry 
season, hambago big eater, c?imge meat, 
?yémg"a barefoot, bémp?at?a to lie face 
down, 8§m?ye mischievous. 

n plus t, d, é, s, 8, Z, th, ch, sh, kh, ch, 
t?, 6?, k?, s?, ?y: tante adult, tande hare, 
ponédre reverse side, ndénsihfii a kind of 
flower, nd§n8a banana, sino to wash (face), 
Sénthe name of a town, ménchdha owner, 
tanshthe big star, shénkhihmi Jo taste, 
pénthe guava, phant?ébi a kind of grass, 
siné?jhj sleepyhead, nd§nk?ihmi a kind of 
snake, Sins?a wren, Sin?ye to wash (hands). 

§ plus p, t, ¢, k, m, w, r, ph, kh, k*, k*h, 
?w, ?y: ipihtu pink cloth, mbdste helper, 
t?58%dn0 white ox, méSkéra gizzard, t?5Smiza 
a kind of fruit, mbaéSwa fiesta, t?5SrAhna 
white flower, t?d8phada white horse, 
hyAskhds?9 embroidered belt, zisk*ate one 
who shortchanges, t?d8k*ha white rabbit, 
k?38?we small frog, t?58?yo white dog. 

s plus k: Siskima paper. 

é plus ?k¥?: hwié?k?a trousers. 

r plus s, g, hm, sh: ngérsiwi rainbow, 
nZdrga poorly ground (corn), k*hjrhma 
brother (of a man), ngdrshthe Pleiades. 


4. Within the secondary clusters an 
interesting problem was noted. For a long 
time I had considered y an allophone of n. 
y occurred only with the velar stops in 
secondary clusters. n occurred before velar 
stops in root initial clusters as in ngima 
house, and in developed clusters between a 
first order proclitic and a root as in in-khéZe 
my skirt. 

However, this interpretation of p as an 
allophone of n caused considerable trouble. 
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I found contrasts between n and jy in sec- 
ondary consonant clusters in which an 
enclitic had been added. Note these words: 
ri-6nk?o9 J cut (from ri-dda plus -go) in 
which the stem formative vowel is lost, n 
replaces d in the stem formative with an 
accompanying change in the enclitic®; 
and ri-épk?o (from ri-dba plus -go) J lie 
down, in which the stem formative vowel 
is lost, y replaces b and the enclitic follows 
the changes already mentioned. 

y also contrasted with fi: ré-éik?o (from 
r6-é?yi plus -go) I led, with loss of the stem 
formative vowel, replacement of fi for y 
and accompanying change in the enclitic. 
Notice also the contrast of n and fi in root 
initial position: nti?u to see, fdra to be 
wrinkled. 

Since 9 contrasted with n before velar 
stops, and n contrasted with fi before velar 
stops, but there was no contrast between 
y and m, I considered pn as an allophone of 
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m. This interpretation was supported by 
the consonant cluster npg as in pdnpgo 
pardon me. If y was interpreted as an allo- 
phone of n, then npg was a unique cluster 
in that there were no other clusters contain- 
ing identical consonants to parallel this one. 

The morphological data further supported 
this interpretation of p as an allophone of 
m. n occurred before velar stops in secondary 
clusters when either n or d had occurred 
in the stem formative. Notice: ré-pina I 
turned it over, with the addition of an enclitic 
is r6-ponk?0; ri-dda I cut, with the enclitic 
is ri-énk?o. 9 occurred before velar stops 
in secondary clusters when either m or b 
had occurred in the stem formative: ri-hdme 
I take, with the addition of an enclitic is 
ri-hdnk' 9, ré6-thba I nailed, with the addi- 
tion of an enclitic is ré-tAnk?o, ré6-pdmo I 
turned around, with the addition of the 
enclitic is r6-pdngo. 
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3.0. P (pronominal prefix) 

3.1. Stem vowels following P 

3.2. Subject pronominals 

3.3. Subject-object pronominals 
3.4. Other morphemes of class P 


3.0. The purpose of section 3 is to state 
the morphemes and the distribution of the 
morphemes which are members of the dis- 
tributional class P (pronominal prefix). For 
the most part class P morphemes indicate 
pronominal reference. Some additional mor- 
phemes outside the semantic range of pro- 
nominal reference but distributionally simi- 
lar to P will be discussed in 3.4. Class P 
morphemes are defined as occurring im- 
mediately before members of class 8, verb 
stems. Members of P may or may not be 
preceded by members of class Pr. Formulaic- 
ally class P occupies the position of — in 
the formula [ # (Pr)—S], i.e. P occurs after 
Pr in y-a-gw-al’sgiso if I dance (gw = I) 
but after / */ in g-alisgisgegi I was dancing 
(g = J). In all cases P is followed by class 
S, verb stem. 

3.1. Members of class 8, verb stems, 
exhibit an initial vowel. Hence class P 
morphemes may be said to occur only before 
a vowel—any vowel, except when this 
vowel is dropped in accordance with the 
conditions set forth in 1.3. The following 
examples illustrate six stems exhibiting 
six different stem initial vowels following 
first person prefix: g-alenia J am starting, 
g-andsasga I am sweeping, g-dwelia I am 
writing, g-uiloa I am washing (R), g-eydhesga 
I am teaching, z-igddha I know it. (Stem 
initial vowels will be referred to throughout 
as stem vowels). As was seen in 1.3.1.2 

* The first part of this study has appeared in 


the immediately preceding issue of IJAL (No. 3, 
July, 1953). 
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there would appear to be some overlap in 
the distribution of stem vowels, i.e. stems 
having stem vowel i appear to be replaced 
by a when the stem vowel is preceded by 
third person singular and by one second 
person singular pronominal alternant. Ex- 
amples: z-inidheyoha J am twisting it but 
g-anudheyaga he/she just twisted it, a- 
niidheyohegi he was twisting it, z-antid- 
heyolihisgo did you ever twist it? cf. h- 
intidheydlahe twist it after awhile! These 
forms may be compared with -inudhe- 
twist following other pronominals: o-s-d- 
intidheyoha another and I twist it, i-n- 
inidheyoha you and I twist it, s-d-intid- 
heyoha you du. twist it, i-z-inidheyoha you 
pl. twist it. Forms with stem vowel a: g- 
adasga I am hanging up (R), g-adasga 
he/she is hanging up (R), uw-adanoagi 
he/she did hang up (R), z-adanagi you did 
hang up (R). Third person singular and 
second person singular forms before other 
stem vowels retain the stem vowel through- 
out. Examples: g-ogia I am unraveling it, 
g-agisgoi he/she habitually unravels it, zhesd 
z-agisegi don’t you unravel it, h-agisgesdigwo 
you keep on unraveling it, day-osd-agisi 
another and I will unravel it, g-osasga I am 
making it, g-o’sasgogi he/she was making it, 
uw-o’ sanagi he/she did make it, z-0’ sanogi 
you did make it, an-o’sesga they are making 
it, d-osd-o’sasgoi another and I habitually 
make them, d-ogin-o’sonegi another and I did 
make them. 

From the foregoing examples we may 
state that the third person singular pro- 
nominal form occurring with stem vowel i 
is ga with a overriding stem vowel i. Also, 
there is a second person singular alternant 
form za in which a overrides stem vowel i. 
Since overriding vowel forms occur with 
stem vowel i but not with other stem vowels 
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and since pronominals before stem vowel i 
in these positions are equivalent to forms 
having stem vowel a we may ask if stem 
vowel a does not underlie stem vowel i in 
all positions except in third person singular 
and in second person singular alternant z. 
That is, stem vowel a occurs overridden 
by i in all positions except as stated above.' 

There is considerable advantage in this 
analysis of stem vowels a and i. If we con- 
sider i as a separate stem vowel we must 
list the alternants of third person singular 
as ga ~ g X @ with the additional state- 
ment that alternant ga when occurring with 
stem vowel i overrides i. The same treatment 
would be necessary for za you sg. On the 
other hand, if i is analyzed as an intrusive 
vowel overriding stem vowel a in the posi- 
tions indicated above, we may indicate 
third person singular as g X g. No state- 
ments of the relations holding between a 
and i are now necessary since only a occurs. 
Further support for considering stem vowel 
a as basic will be found in 4.1 where stem 
vowels 0, e, 9, and u are analyzed as the 
result of a merger of stem vowel a with a 
following vowel. 

3.2. It will be convenient to list the sub- 
ject pronominals and the general conditions 
for alternation before proceeding to the 
detailed listing of conditions for alternations 
in class P. In the paradigms below are listed 
the subject pronominals. The paradigmatic 
arrangement of forms is given here only as 
a convenient means for illustrating pro- 
nominal alternants with different stems. 

Pdg. IA follows: (1) z-inagalia I am clean- 
ing; (2) osd-inegali?a another and I are 
cleaning; (3) oz-inogali?a others and I are 
cleaning; (4) in-inagali?a you and I are clean- 
ing; (5) id-inogali?a you, others and I are 
cleaning; (6) h-inegali?a you sg. are cleaning; 
(7) sd-inogali?a you du. are cleaning; (8) 


12 2d sg. occurs as an automatic alternant form 
of h. See 3.2.2 for conditions for alternation. 
2X indicates morphological alternation. 
~ indicates phonological alternation. 
¢ indicates zero morpheme. 
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iz-inegali?a you pl. are cleaning; (9) g- 
anogali?a he/she is cleaning; (10) an-ina- 
gali?a they are cleaning. 

Pdg. ITA follows: (1) ag-iyoseha J am 
hungry; (2) ogin-iyoseha another and I are 
hungry; (3) og-iyoseha others and I are 
hungry; (4) igin-iyoseha you and I are hun- 
gry; (5) ig-iyoseha you, others and I are 
hungry; (6) z-ayoseha you sg. are hungry; 
(7) sd-iyoseha you du. are hungry; (8) iz- 
iyoseha you pl. are hungry; (9) u-yoseha 
he/she is hungry; (10) un-iyoseha they are 
hungry. 

At first glance the foregoing sets of sub- 
ject pronominals appear as two paradigms 
overlapping in 7 and 8. The purpose of the 
following sections is to indicate the condi- 
tions for the alternations between the two 
sets of subject pronominals. 

3.2.1. Overt a before first person pro- 
nominals. 

3.2.1.1. Overt a.* Many forms exhibit 
an overt a before first person pronominals. 
The conditions for the occurrence of a in 
these forms is morphological and is ac- 
counted for by listing the stems. Examples: 
a-gw-aduliha J desire, a-g’zogi I am sick, 
a-g’zazidi I am about to be sick, a-g-iyoseha 
I am hungry, do-g-igsdhani I will vomit 
(da + a + g), a-g-igonhiyoga 7 am late, 
a-g-igonhiyogi J was late, a-g-inowia I 
tremble. 

3.2.1.2. Overt a as a_ discontinuous 
member with suffixes. In some stems the 
overt prefix a occurs as a discontinuous 
member of the following suffixes: -ogi 
aorist, -aha future imperative, -ahi indefinite 
past, -a conditional, -sdiyi infinitive, -oi 
perfect past, -di inchoative. Examples: a- 
gw-alond?-egi I started, ef. g-alenia J am 
starting, y-a-gw-adén-o if I conjure, cf. 
g-adonis-goi I habitually conjure, a-gw- 
adono?i-di I am about to conjure, a-gw- 
agasgw6-ogi I did wash my face, a-gw-aduli 
a-gw-al’zido-diyi I want to instruct, n-a-gw- 
al’zidohon-6i J had already instructed, a-g- 


3 See form (1) in 2.1. 
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isodhan-agi J stacked it up, cf. z-isadhas-ga 
I am stacking it up. 

3.2.2. Covert a before other pronomi- 
nals. The presence of a is stated in 3.2.1.1 
and 3.2.1.2 as occurring overtly before 
first person pronominals with g replacing z 
after a and gw replacing g after a. In non- 
first person forms a similar alternation oc- 
curs. 0z0-’dan-agi others and I are building a 
fire but ogo-’dan-agi others and I did build a 
fire. Here g replaces z with the occurrence 
of -agi aorist. The alternation z ~ g may 
be stated as occurring after covert a. Para- 
digm IB below lists pronominal forms which 
are preceded by neither overt nor covert a. 
Suffixes occurring with the stem in IB are a 
sample of suffixes not included in 3.2.1.2. 
Pronominals in paradigm IB may be com- 
pared with pronominals in IIB which occur 
following overt and covert a suffixes listed 
in 3.2.1.2. 

Pdg. IB follows: (1) g-o’das-ga J build a 
fire; (2) day-osd-o’dan-i another and I will 
build a fire; (3) oz-o’das-gagi others and I 
were building a fire; (4) in-o’das-ga you and I 
are building a fire; (5) id-o’da-ga you, others 
and I just did build a fire; (6) h-o’da-ga 
you build the fire; (7) sd-o’da-ga you du. 
build the fire; (8) iz-o’das-gei I heard you pl. 
were building a fire; (9) g-o’das-gei I heard 
he was building a fire; (10) an-o’das-gii 
while they build the fire. 

Pdg. IIB follows: (1) a-gw-o’dan-ogi J 
did build a fire; (2) ogin-o’dan-idi another 
and I are about to build a fire; (3) og-o’dan- 
idi others and I are about to build a fire; (4) 
gin-o’dan-agi you and I did build a fire; (5) 
ig-o’dan-agi you, others and I did build a 
fire; (6) zhesd z-o’dan-dhe don’t you build 
the fire; (7) zhesd sd-o’dan-dha don’t you 
du. build the fire; (8) yi-iz-o’dan-o if you pl. 
build a fire; (9) uw-o’dan-ei I heard he did 
build a fire; (10) unduli un-od’-diyi they 
want to build a fire. 

The alternations occurring in the above 
paradigms may be seen by comparing equiv- 
alent numbers of I and II, e.g. the alterna- 
tion occurring in 6 in I and II may be 
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stated as h you sg. replaced by z after 
covert a; 2 in I and II may be stated as s 
I replaced by gi after covert a, and so on. 
The occurrence of overt and covert a serves 
to state the major conditions for pronominal 
alternation. Further alternations occur 
within pronominals with or without overt 
and covert a. All pronominal alternations 
are listed in 3.2.3. 

3.2.3.1. Automatic alternation. In the 
foregoing sections only certain morphemes 
within the pronominals have been indicated. 
The present section proceeds to mark all 
morphemes wiihin the pronominal forms 
and to indicate the phonemically differenti- 
able environments of these morphemes 
which give rise to morpheme alternants. 
In 3.2.1-3.2.2 it was possible to bring 
together into one set of forms what ap- 
peared to be two paradigmatic sets. There 
the presence of overt or covert a was stated 
as the condition for alternation. In the 
detailed listing of conditions for alternation 
it will be necessary to introduce a mark to 
indicate the presence of covert a. This 
mark will be the asterisk. We may now say 
that morphopheneme h you sg. appears as 
z when preceded by *, e.g. h-a’dagazu 
did you sg. place (R) in the fire? but yi- 
*z7-a’dane if you sg. place (R) in the fire. 
In accordance with the conditions for vowel 
loss and devoicing as stated in 1.3.1.2 it 
will not be necessary to list a voiceless 
alternant of each voiced morphophoneme.! 
Class Pr morphemes as well as morphemes 
occurring within the pronominal class are 
separated by a hyphen in the examples 
cited. In the environments not listed it is 
the unreplaced phonemic value of the 
morphophoneme that occurs. 

The morphophoneme z / sg. has six forms. 

4 1.3.1.2 refers to the resultant devoicing of ’ in 
stem initial position. It may also be noted that the 
loss of a vowel due to ’ is considered the same as 
the pronounced vowel where vowels are stated as 
a condition for alternation. It is always possible 
to determine the lost vowel in the environment 


of ’ by considering the first person form not pre- 
ceded by prefix a. 
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(1) g before any vowel but i, and before i 
when z is preceded by a, *, or s. Examples: 
g-usdesga I am covering it, g-alenia I am 
starting, g-edinega I set out posts, a-g- 
iyoseha I am hungry, i-*g-idagi you and I 
place (L) on the ground, i-*g-adone?agi 
you and I conjured, g-a-iha I am killing you, 
yi-g-ay-ogi I would unravel it for you. 
When * occurs before alternant d. Examples: 
i-*g-adidhanogi you, others and I did drink, 
cf. i-d-adidhasga you, others and I are 
drinking, yi-i-*g-adéne if you, others and I 
conjure, i-*g-aduliha you, others and I desire, 
i-*g-eluga you, others and I shout. 

(2) gw when preceded by a or s and fol- 
lowed by any vowel but i. Examples: a- 
gw-alena’agi J started, a-gw-o’danogi J 
did build a fire, a-gw-e’dindsegi I did set 
out posts, a-gw-oye’agi he burned me, a-gw- 
usonegi he covered me, s-gw-elisini you sg. 
are leading me, s-gw-d’inisesdi you will be 
protecting me. 

(3) gi when preceded by * or s and fol- 
lowed by n. Examples: o-*gi-n-usdnogi 
another and I did cover it, o-*gi-n-e’dinogi 
another and I did set out posts, d-o-*gi-n- 
dalagi another and I killed each other, de-s- 
gi-n-eyéhosga you are teaching another and 
me, s-gi-n-igowadhihazu do you see another 
and me? 

(4) i before n and z. Examples: i-n- 
adawoa. you and I are bathing, i-n-udagisgegi 
you and I were gathering up several (R) 
from the ground, i-n-asuyagia you and I are 
selecting it, i-z-an;asegi I sent all of you, 
i-z-ay-dligi J am acquainted with all of you. 

(5) s before d except when preceded by 
*. Examples: o-s-d-ano’sasga another and I 
are sweeping, o-s-d-o’welia another and I 
are writing, o-s-d-indgali?a another and I 
are cleaning it, d-o-s-d-s’uyagi another and I 
each selected an inanimate object, d-o-s-d- 
inewia another and I doctored them, s-d-ay- 
adhidshesga another and I are questioning 
you, s-d-sy-ogisgegi another and I were 
removing you from the water, s-d-ay-oyeogi 
another and I burned you. 

(6) d when preceded by i and followed by 
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a vowel. Examples: i-d-adihasga you, others 
and I are drinking, i-d-ogisgagi you, others 
and I did drink, i-d-u’ dagisgoi you, others 
and I habitually pick up (R), i-d-g’iledi 
you, others and I are riding, i-d-iloganohnazu 
did you, others and I finish hoeing? 

The morphophoneme h- 2 sg. has two 
forms. 

(1) z when preceded by*. Examples: yi- 
*z-adond’a if you would conjure, *z-usanogi 
you did cover it, wi-*z-aguluga you go ahead 
and belch! *z-alianhilogi you did beat it, 
*z-ay6’ogizu did you look for it? yi-*z-ad- 
a’suyagiso if you select yourself. 

(2) s before d, g. Examples: s-d-e’esdizu 
will you du. be living? s-d-iloganohe you du. 
hoe after awhile, s-d-e’asgagi you du. were 
putting (F) in the water, s-g-’iha you are 
killing me, s-gw-elisinisegi you were leading 
me, y-s-’gw-usone if you cover me. 

The morphophoneme a 3 sg. has three 
forms. 

(1) g before stem vowels e, 2a, 0, u. Ex- 
amples: g-édinega he/she is putting out posts, 
da-g-o’welani he/she will write, g-a’sga he/ 
she is weaving, g-usdnogi he/she did cover it. 
Before stem vowel a when preceded by a. 
Examples: a-g-a’suyagia he/she selects him/ 
her, cf. a’suyagia he/she selects it, a-g-awoa 
he/she is bathing him/her. 

(2) uw when * precedes alternant g except 
before a followed by n, 1. Examples: *uw- 
osanogi he/she made it, *uw-o’danei I heard 
that he/she did build a fire, *uw-o’danidi 
he/she is about to build a fire, cf. g-o’dasga 
he/she is building a fire. 

(3) u when * precedes alternant g before 
a followed by n, 1. Examples: *u-logdnogi 
he/she hoed, cf. g-alogia he/she is hoeing, 
*u-liwozegi he/she died, cf. g-aliwoga he/ 
she is dying, *u-nagédsogi he/she moved, 
ef. g-anagésgoi he/she habitually moves. 
When * precedes alternants a X g. Examples: 
*u-n-o’welanogi they wrote, cf. a-n-o’welia 
they are writing, d-*u-dayosei I heard that 
he/she surrendered, cf. d-g-adeyohi he/she 
just did surrender, *u-dond’anei he/she con- 
jured in the wrong manner, cf. g-adond’ohna 
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he/she has finished conjuring, *u-n-adid- 
hahei J heard they took a drink, cf. ¢-adid- 
hasgi he/she is a drinker, *u-lionhilogi it 
did beat him, *u-yelhoha it cuts him, *u-n- 
iyelhoha it cuts them. 

The morphophone g an. obj. has three 
forms. 

(1) i after z and h. Examples: z-i-igowad- 
hiha J am looking at him/her, z-i-inagale? agi 
I cleansed him/her, z-i-iyolagi I shot him/her, 
h-i-inowAdnogizu did you doctor him/her? 
h-i-iyoiha you are shooting him/her, cf. 
h-iyo?iha you are shooting it. 

(2) z when preceded by a. Examples: 
a-z-iiha, he/she is killing him/her, a-z-indega 
he/she sells him/her, a-z-iyo?a he/she looks 
for him/her. 

(3) a before i (a + i = e). Examples: 
e-n-ighehi you and I are chasing him/her 
(a + i-n), e-n-asuyagisagi you and I chose 
him/her, e-n-oyeha you and I burn him/her, 
e-d-agisegi you, others and I did remove 
him/her from the water. 

The morphophoneme ge 3 pl. subj. has 
two forms. 

(1) g before any vowel except i, a. Ex- 
amples: de-g-o-g-i?iha they are killing 
others and me, de-g-o-gi-n-degoi they habitu- 
ally sell others and me, de-g-o-gi-n-iyo?ilagi 
they shot another and me. 

(2) ga before a (a + a = 9a). Examples: 
go-g-iyhoha they are looking for me, go-gw- 
s’uyagisogi they selected me, goa-’g-inewia 
they doctor me, ga-gw-oyehagi they burned 
me, ga-wagowadhiha they see him/her, ga- 
w’gia they are removing him/her from the 
water. 

The morphophoneme de 8 pl. obj. has the 
form d before any vowel except i. Examples: 
d-an-ogalihogi they cleansed him, d-a-n- 
eydhosga they are teaching them, d-a-g- 
ilfenhilogi I did beat them, d-o-g-elisindsogi 
others and I did lead them, d-e-n-i’iha you 
and I kill them. 

The morphophoneme adad reflexive has 
three forms. 

(1) ad before stem vowel a. Examples: 
g-ad-awoa I am bathing myself, h-ad-ayo- 


hago you shoot yourself, g-ad-aiha I am 
killing myself, de-z-ad-alionhiha you pl. are 
beating each other, ad-ayohiha he is shooting 
himself, cf. g-adad-owelaneha I am writing 
to myself. 

(2) ud when preceded by * before stem 
vowel a. Examples: *ud-ayezsd’anogi he 
laughed at himself, *ud-ayéhlegi he shot 
himself, cf. ad-ayohiha he is shooting himself, 
*ud-a’newanogi he doctored himself. 

(3) udad when preceded by * before other 
stem vowels. Examples: *udad-eyéhnagi he 
taught himself, *udad-oyehogi he burned 
himself, *udad-isonogi he covered himself. 

The morphophoneme i pl. has the form 
iy before any vowel except i. Examples: 
s-g-iy-elisindsegi you pl. did lead me, s-g- 
iy-usdesga you pl. are covering me, s-g-iy- 
oyea you pl. are burning me, cf. s-g-iiha 
you pl. are killing me. 

The morphophoneme n general person 
has four forms. 

(1) o when preceded by g, z, d, or before 
i in which case i is dropped. Examples: 
g-a-googi J saw you, g-a-nohiselogi I told 
you, g-d-nohisela J am telling it to you, cf. 
z-inohesela I am telling it to him, g-o-gdéagi 
I saw you, ef. z-igoa I see him. 

(2) ay before any vowel except i. Ex- 
amples: yi-g-oy-ogii I would unravel it for 
you, ef. g-ogia I am unraveling it, g-oy- 
asuyagia I am selecting you, g-oy-usdnogi 
I covered you, g-ay-odanelogi I did build a 
fire for you, cf. g-odasga I am building a fire. 

(3) z when preceded by i. Examples: 
i-z-ondsogi I sent you all, i-z-adonohizu 
did you all ever conjure? i-z-o’welanogi 
you all wrote it, i-z-ilogandhizu did you hoe? 
you all wrote it, i-z-iloganéhizu did you hoe? 

(4) d when preceded by s. Examples: 
d-o-s-d-u?iloa another and I are washing 
several (R), o-s-d-’ilegi another and I killed 
him, y-o-s-d-s’uyagiso if another and I 
select him. 

3.2.3.2. Non-automatic alternation. The 
following form exhibits an alternant which 


5 For a discussion of this form see 3.2.5. 
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is stateable in morphologically differenti- 
able environments. 

The morphophoneme a 3 sg. has three 
forms. 

(1) g before some stems with stem vowel 
a. Examples: g-a’dasga he/she is hanging 
up (R), cf. g-adasga I am hanging up (R), 
g-adawoa he/she is bathing, cf. g-adawoa 
I am bathing, g-adéosga he/she is falling, 
g-agwayo’iha he/she is picking it, cf. z- 
igwaydiha I am picking i. 

(2) @ before some stems with stem vowel 
a. Examples: ¢-adidhasgoi he/she habitually 
drinks, g-adond?idéhoi he/she habitually 
goes about conjuring, g-al’zidédhosgesdigwo 
he/she will continue to instruct, ¢-ali?eligi 
he/she was happy, ¢-al’sgisidoha he/she is 
dancing about. 

(3) * with non-first person forms in the 
subject-object combinations in rows 9 and 
11 and columns 10 and 12. See subject- 
object chart, 3.3.1. 

The morphophoneme de 3 pl. obj. has 
the form dega in free variation before z 
1st sg. Examples: dega-z-iyoiha J shoot 
them, ef. de-z-iyoiha I shoot them, dega-z- 
iyesgiyiha I am choking them, cf. de-z- 
iyasgiyiha I am choking them. 

The morphophoneme z / sg. has the form 
ziy after dega 3 pl. obj. before stem vowels 
other than i. Examples: dega-ziy-eyéhnogi 
I taught them, dega-ziy-asoyga I point at 
them, cf. de-g-asoga I point at them. 

3.2.4. Having stated the conditions for 
alternation among the morphemes occurring 
in the pronominal unit, it is now possible 
to indicate these forms in morphophonemic 
notation. As in class Pr morphemes, here 
also it is not necessary to introduce new 
morphophonemic symbols since, as has 
been shown, it is possible to differentiate 
phonemically between morphemes exhibiting 
a given alternation and those which do not. 
The subject pronominals are: 

1 sg., z: z-iyOha I am shooting, z-asua I 
am eating liquid-like food, a-z-azénasdi I 
am a deceiver, a-’z-iwasga I am purchasing 
it. 
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1 sg. + 3 sg., 0-z-n: 0-z-n-ano’sasgegi 
another and I were sweeping, o-*z-n-ano’ 
sanogi another and I did sweep, n-o-*z-n- 
adaw6i another and I had already bathed, 
o-*z-n-s’uyagisegi another and I did select 
it, o-z-n-o’sgwaloza another and I just 
cracked (R). 

1 sg. + 3 pl., o-z: d-o-z’-gildsgoi others and 
I habitually wash (F), o-z-inehesdi others 
and I will be holding (L), d-o-*z-iha others 
and I own several (R), 0-z-d’adahasga 
others and I are questioning him, o-z-elisini 
others and I lead it, o-*z’-gisagi others and I 
removed (F) from the water. 

1 sg. + 2 sg., z-n: z-n-inogali?a you and I 
are cleansing it, z-n-adawésgegi you and I 
were bathing, *z-n-adawéagi you and I did 
bathe, z-n-iwadha you and:I just found (R), 
*z-n-iwadhahidi you and I are about to find 
(R). 

1 sg. + 2 sg. + 3 pl., i-z: i-z-adidhasga 
you, others and I are drinking, i-z-anesgeha 
you, others and I are building a house, i-z- 
edolidohogi you, others and I were just walk- 
ing about, i-*z-izazi you, others and I spilled 
a liquid, i-*z-adulisgagi you, others and I 
were desiring it, 1-z-d’agia you, others and I 
are listening. 

2 sg., h: h-asuyagi you sg. selected tt, 
h-o’daga you sg. build the fire! *h-s’iwisdhisgo 
did you sg. ever paint? *h’-awasga you. sg. 
are purchasing it, h-asoyali you sg. wave 
your arm! *h-s’oyehagizu did you sg. wave 
your arm? 

2 du., h-n: h-n-adaginadiha you du. are 
knocking it down, h-n-ighahsa you du. are 
moving it, h-n-agdini you du. are swimming 
along, h-n-asgosgozu do you. du. smoke? 

2 pl., i-n: i-n-azo?ihogi you pl. were crying, 
i-n-anelohasgoi you pl. habitually play, i-n- 
edhasidi you pl. are growing up, i-n-enuwozu 
are you pl. getting dressed? de-i-n-inogisd- 
hani you pl. are going along singing. 

3 sg., a: *a-o’danagi he/she did build a 
fire, a’-anohna he/she has finished putting 
(F) in the water, *a’-anidi he/she is about to 
put (F) in the water, g-a’udiga he/she just 
did put (L) into the water, g-a’uyise he/she 
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just removed (L) from the water, a-ugi he/ 
she just did remove (R) from the water, *a- 
agi he/she just did remove (F) from the water, 
*a-ndsogi he/she did put (R) on the ground, 
a-d’ésadisgéi while he/she was hanging up 
(L), *a-osgalinei I heard that he/she did hide 
(F), da-a-usoni he/she will put on a cover, 
*a-udhanidi it is about to snow, a-udhisgoi 
it habitually snows, *a-udhawoélhazu has it 
stopped snowing? a-o’welanohna he/she has 
finished writing, *a-o’weldnei I heard that 
he/she wrote it. 

3 pl., a-n: a-n-osgaldosga they are hiding 
(F), a-n-i’sdogésidéhoi they habitually go 
about scraping it, a-n-adadésidohegi they 
were limping about, a-n-adolisgesdigwo they 
will continue to breathe, d-a-n-il’disgei I 
heard that they canned several (R), a-n-asaa 
pl. (F) are lying above the ground, a-n-a?a 
pl. (F) are lying on the ground, a-n-o’asgogi 
they were putting (F) in the water, *a-n- 
duli *a-n-’uyisodiyi they want to remove 
(L) from the water, y-*a-n-i?tide if they put 
(L) in the water. 

3.2.5. Pronominal structural units and 
meanings. The preceding sections stated 
the conditions for pronominal alternation 
and indicated a morphophonemic notation 
which represented in a single symbol all 
the automatic variants of a given morpheme. 
A mere listing of subject pronominals fails 
to indicate the structural members which 
make up each pronominal form. There 
remains, then, an additional step in the 
description of subject pronominals. All sub- 
ject pronominal forms will now be divided 
into individual morphemes with accompany- 
ing meanings. For examples, see the fore- 


going. 
lal 
2. o-z-n < o exclusive + z I + n another 
person 
3. 0-2 < 0 exclusive + 2 I 
4.2n <2I+n you sg. 
5. i-z <i plural + 21 
6. h you sg. 
7. h-n < h you sg. + n another person 
8. in < i plural + n you sg. 


9. a he, she, tt 

10. a-n® < a he, she, it + n others 

It is noted that it is extremely difficult 
to correlate forms with meanings in some of 
the categories. The purpose throughout has 
not been to correlate forms with meanings 
but rather to state the distributions of a 
given form and to observe the morpho- 
phonemic replacements which occur. A 
semantic analysis of P morphemes would 
result in a somewhat different morpheme 
list than the one presented here. This is 
particularly apparent in the form labeled 
general person in 3.2.3.1. The form n has 
a meaning which ranges over another third 
person, second person and plural person or 
things, e.g. o-z-n-ali’ eli’gesdi another and I 
(excluding you) will be happy, z-n-ine’ nasga 
you and I repaired the pathway, a-n-inoliya 
they just smeared grease on it, a-n-adéosgoi 
they (things) habitually fall off. It will be 
further found that members of morpho- 
phonemic n may occur together in subject- 
object combinations, as de-z-n-n-iha I am 
killing you du. (phonemically de-s-d-o-iha). 
See the chart in 3.3.1 for other such com- 
binations. The advantage of a strictly dis- 
tributional consideration of forms is that it 
serves to indicate the morphophonemic 
alternations. It also has the distinct advan- 
tage of defining meanings in terms of forms 
in their distributions. We need not be con- 
cerned for the lack of correlation of form 
with meaning per se since meaning (in this 
case) is given when we correlate form with 
form, i.e. state the complete distributions 
of each form. It is noted in pronominals 2 
and 3 that o indicates exclusion of addressee. 
In number 3 the combination o-z indicates 
inclusion of two or more third persons, and 
in number 5 the absence of o exclusive indi- 
cates the inclusion of addressee. 

3.3. The purpose of the present section 


6 There is a 3d dual which is rare. Third person 
dual prefixes de to a-n. Examples: d-a-n-alid’gia 
they du. escape, d-a-n-didiha they du. arise from a 
prone position, cf. a-n-didiha they pl. arise from a 
prone position. 
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is to expand the distributional statements of 
subject pronominals to include statements 
of the occurrence of subject-object combina- 
tion prefixes. All morpheme alternants of 
class P (except as stated in 3.2.1) were 
grouped into morphemes in 3.2.3.1. Since 
the number of subject-object combinations 
is rather large and since it will be convenient 
to inspect the morphophonemic pronominal 
combinations, all subject-object pronominals 
are plotted on a two-dimensional chart in 
3.3.1. 

3.3.1. Subject-object pronominal chart.’ 
In the accompanying subject-object pro- 
nominal chart the object meanings are listed 
left to right across the top. Subject mean- 
ings are listed vertically at the left hand 
margin. Each subject row and object column 
contains a number. These numbers will 
serve as coordinates for identification of 
forms cited in 3.3.1.1. The arrangement of 
subject names at the left hand margin and 
object names at the top of the chart reflects 
the general order of subject-object com- 
binations. In addition, certain symbols are 
defined as follows. In forms separated by 
the / diagonal the order is subject-object. 
(Reflexive forms are also indicated after /.) 
In forms separated by the \ diagonal the 
object form precedes the subject form. (*)® 
indicates that covert a may or may not 


7 The arrangement of the subject names at the 
left and object names at the top is similar to the 
chart used for Oneida pronominals in Floyd Louns- 
bury, Iroquois Morphology, Yale University Dis- 
sertation, 1949. However, that chart brings to- 
gether numerous phonemic forms in a somewhat 
different geometric arrangement. The present 
chart is designed to indicate in a simple manner 
the total subject-object combinations. All object 
forms occurring with any subject form are seen 
by reading the forms to the right of the given 
subject pronominal. Since the order subject-object 
does not always obtain, the orders are indicated 
in each square. The advantage of representing 
forms morphophonemically makes it possible to 
see at a glance the total distribution of a given 
morpheme. I have benefited considerably from 
reading Lounsbury’s dissertation. 

8* occurs as a before first-person singular 
subject. 


VOL. XIX 
occur. * indicates that covert a always oc- 
curs.’ ¢ indicates zero morpheme. X indi- 
cates morphological alternation. +  indi- 
cates free variation. Ref. indicates reflexive 
form. An arrow pointing to another square 
indicates that the forms in both squares 
are equivalent. No phonological alternation 
is indicated as all phonological alternants of 
a given morpheme occur in the chart as a 
single morphophoneme. For conditions for 
alternation see 3.2.3.1. Morphophonemic 
notation greatly reduces the number of 
different marks that appear on the chart. 
The extent of this symbolic reduction may 
be seen by representing the phonemic value 
of any morphophoneme or group of morpho- 
phonemes in the chart. We may select at 
random any square, say 1-10 (read the left 
margin number first), apply the rules for 
alternation given in 3.2.3.1, and one-one 
correspondence between marks and speech 
sounds is obtained. Given the morphopho- 
nemic forms of 1-10 as (*)z/¢ X a\z we 
may derive the following: 2/¢, a-g/¢, g/¢, 
a-gw/g, and a\z. A chart composed of pho- 
nemic values contains a great number of 
forms and obscures a striking case of mor- 
phophonemic alternation. 

The entire list of subject-object combina- 
tions introduces only four morphemes which 
were not found in the subject forms given 
in 3.2.5. These are de plural object, g ant- 


® Attention may be called to the forms in row 9 
and in column 10. There it is noted that the diag- 
onal is not used to indicate pronominal orders 
involving *. * which alternates with a (see 9-1, 
1-10) has been set up as the conditioning environ- 
ment for the two sets of pronominal alternations 
given in 3.2.2. The position of * was arbitrarily 
stated to be immediately preceding the initial 
consonant members of the pronominal. Hence * 
which may be indicated as the alternant of a 8d sg. 
occurs in a broken pronominal sequence and may 
not be set off against the rest of the pronominal 
unit by the diagonal divider mark, e.g. o*zn. It 
will also be noted that * occurs in the same posi- 
tion in row 11. It appears that the subject form in 
rows 9 and 11 (except in 9-1, 11-1) may be set up 
as zero. The occurrence of * in these rows would 
then be stated as occurring in the object forms 
after zero 3d sg. subject and ge 3d pl. subject. 
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mate object, ge third person plural subject, 
and adad reflexive. As is stated in the list 
of alternations, adad reflexive is indicated as 
having one member morphophonemically, 
adad. The last two morphophonemes repre- 
sent phonemic zero when they occur before 
stem vowel a. 

Empty spaces in the chart indicate that 
these subject-object combinations do not 
occur. Situations which would require the 
non-occurring subject-object combinations 
are satisfied by the use of two or more verbs 
joined by a conjunction, each verb express- 
ing one of the pronominal forms listed in 
the chart. 


3.3.1.1. The grammar of pronominal 
forms may now be said to be complete. 
However, a list of utterances, a dictionary, 
will be convenient for anyone wishing to 
work out alternate solutions to the problems 
treated here. Only a small number of verb 
stems will be used to illustrate the subject- 
object pronominals. Numbers from the chart 
will be used to identify the forms. The first 
number represents the numbered rows at 
the left margin and the second number indi- 
cates the column number from the top of the 
chart. A form is identified at the intersection 
of row with coluinn. Pronominals are indi- 
cated morphophonemically as in the chart. 





| 1 









































| 2 3 4 | 5 6 
| 1 sg. + 2 sg. 
1 sg. | 1 sg. + 3g. | 1g. + 3 pl. | 1 sg. + 28g. | + 3 pl. | 2 sg. 
1 | | | | 
1 sg. | (*)z/adad | z/n 
2 | | 
lsg.+3sg. | | 0(*)zn/adad | zn/n 
3 | 
1 sg. + 3 pl. o(*)z/adad | iz/n 
4 | 
lsg. +2sg. | | (*)zn/adad 
5 | | | 
1 ag. + 2 8g. + | | | | | i(*)z/adad 
3 pl. | | | 
| 
6 | | | | 
2 sg. h/z | h/zn | h/z | | (*)h/adad 
: weal a cae 
i | | 
2 du. | h/zn | | | | 
8 bee 1 | p | 
2 pl. h/zi | 
| | | 
9 
3 sg. an. a/Z | | o*zn | | o*z | *on | | i*z oy *h | 
" | | \ bel J | 
- | | 
3 sg. Inan. | | 
' i | 


3 pl. ge/az 


ge/o*zn 


ge/o*z | ge/*zn H ge/i*z ge/*h 
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7 8 9 10 11 12 
2 du. 2 pil. 3 sg. an. 3 sg. inan. 3 pl. : 3 pl. inan. 
1 | 2/nn z/hn ~ x a/s | (*)z/o X a\z deals — mi de\(*)2 X 
| de\az 
2 | zn/n ae ozn/¢ | o(*)zn | deNomn mo | jet 
3 iz/n j cite | o(*)z | de\oz | de\o(*)z 
pre ae ate ao | (*)zn | alin: vat ; | de\(*)zn 
a 
6 3 | b/g _ | (*)h de\h _ de\*h 
7 tebe | | hn/¢ oe od de\hn = 
s| | infadad| ins = | de\in : — 
9 | hn afin | Ref. (*)a/\s a/g X a/6 4/4 X (*)a/s X| ldc\ px de\ (* Jax de\| 
iw | dad “s/o | | Ms | or | 
es a - nae. 
11 | ge/hn ge/in ge/*a + eatin a Ref. (*) | | a/(*) i. 


The marks / and \ indicating subject-object 
order are not repeated in the examples. Pr 
morphemes are set off from pronominals by 
a hyphen; likewise, the entire pronominal 
unit is separated from the verb stem by the 
same mark. In each set of utterances cited 
at least one form will be indicated pho- 
nemically to express the morphophonemic 
formulae for alternation. 

(1-1) zadad-eyéhosga I am teaching my- 
self /gadad-eyéhesga/, zadad-awoa I am 
bathing myself /gad-awoa/, *zadad-d’ihlogi 
I killed myself /agwadé-’ihlegi/. 

(1-6) zn-iha I am killing you /go-iha/, 
zn-googi I saw you, zn-nohisélegi J told it 
to you, zn-asuyagia J select you, zn-tisanog 
I did cover you /gay-tsanagi/. 

(1-7) znn-gadhénohagi I did search for 
you du. /sde-gadhénohagi/, dé-znn-nowia 
I am doctoring you du., znn-elfsini I am lead- 
ing you du. along /sdoy-elisini/, znn-olihgi 
I am acquainted with you du. 

(1-8) zhn-gadhénoha J am searching for 


| (*)an/¢ 


an/ads ad) 


you pl., zhn-nésagi IJ sent you pl., yi-zhn-la 
if I kill you all, zhn-olihgi I am acquainted 
with you pl. /izay-olihgi/, zhn-tsossga I 
cover you pl. 

(1-9) zg-iyolegi J shot him/her /zi-iy dlagi/, 
zg-inogaléagi I cleansed him/her, 2-¢-inawia 
I am doctoring him/her /z-inowia/, 
adhédahosga I am questioning him/her, 
ag-oyeahi I burned him/her /ziy-oyeogi/. 

(1-10) zg-iyoiha I shoot it, az-inadega 
I sell it, *z¢-ilionhilegi J did beat it /ag- 
ilionhilegi/, zg-asoga I point at it, *zg’- 
gisogi I did remove (F) from the water /agw’ 
-gisogi/, *z¢-oyehogi I did burn it /agw- 
oyehagi/. 

(1-11) degaz-iyoiha + dez-iydiha I shoot 
them /degaz-iyoiha + dez-iydiha/, degaz- 
ilisnhiha + dez-ilionhiha J beat them, 
degaziy-asoga I point at them, degaziy- 
eyéhosga + dez-eydhosga I teach them. 

(1-12) dez-iydiha JI shoot them inan., 
deaz-inadega I sell them inan. /dag-inadega/, 
deaz-ags’ oysdi I keep watch over them inan. 
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/dagw-ags’ oysdi/, dez-asonhiha I touch 
them inan., deaz-oyshegi I burned them inan. 

(2-2) d-oznadad-a’iha another and I are 
killing ourselves /d-osdad-a’iha/, yi-d-o*- 
zndad-agéha if another and I see each other 
/ yi-d-ogind-agéha /, d-oznadad-dédaneha 
another and I are building fires for one 
another, d-oznadad-eydéhosga another and I 
are teaching each other. 

(2-6) ann-iha another and I are killing 
you, znn-gadhénoha another and I are 
searching for you /sdo-gadhénoha/, znn- 
agisagi another and I did remove you from the 
water, znn-oyea another and I burn you, 
znn-lsenegi another and I cover you. 

(2-7) See (2-6). 

(2-8) izn-whidhiha another and I find 
you pl., izn-gow’diha another and I see you pl. 
/iza-gow’diha/, yi-d-izn-oyée if another and 
I burn you pl., izn-olihgi another and I are 
acquainted with you pl. /izay-olighi/. 

(2-9) ozng-i’ilogi another and I killed 
him/her /osd-i’ilegi/, ozng-ilianhilegi another 
and I did beat him/her, ozng-inogalohogi 
another and I did cleanse him/her. 

(2-10) o*zn-s’uyagisegi another and I did 
select it /ogin-s’uyagisegi/, o*zn-inowdnegi 
another and I doctored it, o*zn-ilionhilegi 
another and I beat it, o*zn’-gisegi another and 
I removed (F) from the water /ogin’-gisagi/. 

(2-11) deozn-i’iha another and I are killing 
them, deozn-inowia another and I are doctor- 
ing them, deozn-ilfenhilegi another and I did 
beat them /dosd-ilfenhilagi/. 

(2-12) deo*zn-s’ uyagisegi another and I 
did select them inan., yi-deo*zn-inawéna 
if another and I doctor them inan. /yi-dogin- 
inow4no/. 

(3-3) d-ozadad-a’iha others and I are 
killing each other, d-o*zadad-a’logi others 
and I did kill each other /d-ogad-a’lagi/, 
d-ozadad-tissosga others and I are covering 
each other, d-ozadad-eyéhasga others and I 
are teaching each other. 

(3-6) See (2-8) 

(3-7) See (2-8) 

(3-9) 0z¢g-inawanohna others and I finished 
doctoring him/her, 0z¢-inewisgoi others and I 
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habitually doctor him/her, 02z¢-inaw&dnidi 
others and I are about to doctor him/her 
/oz-inawanidi/. 

(3-10) 0*z-s’uyagisagi others and I selected 
it /og-s’uyagisagi/, o*z-oyéhagi others and I 
burned it, oz-s’uyagia others and I select it 
/oz-s’uyagia/, o*z’-gisagi others and I 
removed (F) from the water /og’ -gisogi/. 

(3-11) deoz-dhédohasga others and I are 
questioning them /doz-dhddahosga/, deoz-i’- 
logi others and I did kill them, deoz-inagali’a 
others and I are cleansing them, deoz’ -gia 
others and I are removing them from the water 
/doz’ -gia/. 

(3-12) deo*z-s’uyagisegi others and I se- 
lected them inan. /dog-s’ uyagisegi/, deo*z- 
oyehogi others end I burned them inan., 
deo*z-elisinisogi others and I lead them 
(animals), deoz-inogali’a others and I are 
cleansing them inan. 

(4-4) de-znadad-a?iha you and I are killing 
each other, /denad-a?iha/, de-znadad-adhe- 
noha you and I are looking for each other, 
de-*zndad-asuyagisogi you and I selected 
each other, de-zndad-eydhasga you and I are 
teaching each other, yi-di-*zndad-eyéne if 
you and I teach each other /yi-di-gindad- 
eyéno/. 

(4-9) gzn-iyoihegi you and I shot him/ 
her, gan-asuyagia you and I select him/her 
/en-asuyagia/ < a + in, gzn-ighehi you and 
I chase him/her along, gzn-inawia you and 
I doctor him/her. 

(4-10) yi-*zn-inogaloho if you and I clean 
it, *2zn-iyo?legi you and I shot it /gin-iyo’lagi/, 


10 Tt will be noted throughout the subject-ob- 
ject examples cited that ’ occurs as a devoicing 
element with first person only when preceded by 
a, e.g. agiyezs’ diha I laugh at it (also he laughs 
at me) but ziyes’asdiha I laugh at him. ’ is re- 
stricted from occurring with stems which exhibit 
the an. obj. pronominal forms indicated in (4-9) 
and (5-9), e.g. phonemically eniyoiha you and I 
shoot him/her (en < a + in), ef. iniyo’ iha you 
and I shoot it; edoyea you, others and I burn him/ 
her (ed < a + id), ef. idoye’.a you, others and I 
burn it. It will also be noted that * which may or 
may not occur in column 10 does not occur with 
forms 2-9, 3-9, 4-9, or 5-9. 
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*zn-oyéhegi you and I burned it, zn-iyo’iha 
you and I are shooting it /in-iyo?iha/. 

(4-11) dezn-ileagi you and I killed them, 
dezn-s’uyagia you and I select them, dezn- 
igowadhiha you and I see them, dezn-inowia 
you and I doctor them /den-inowia/. 

(4-12) de*zn-indgalahogi you and I 
cleansed them inan. /degin-indgalahagi/, 
dezn-inegaliha you and I are cleansing them 
inan. /den-inegaliha/ < de + in, dezn-s’- 
uyagisegi you and I selected them inan. 

(5-5) de-izadad-a?iha you, others and I are 
killing each other /de-dad-a?iha/ < de + id, 
de-i*zadad-a’legi you, others and I did kill 
each other /de-gad-a’legi/ < de + id, de-da- 
izadad-eyohni you, others and I will teach 
each other /de-da-dadad-eyohni/ < de + 
da + id. 

(5-9) giz-iiha you, others and I are killing 
him/her /ed-iiha/ < a + id, giz-agia you, 
others and I are removing him/her from the 
water, giz-oyea you, others and I are burning 
him/her /ed-oyea/ < a + id, giz-asuyagia 
you, others and I select him/her. 

(5-10) iz-i?iha you, others and I are killing 
it /id-i?iha/, iz’ -gia you, others and I remove 
(F) from the water, i*z-s’uyagisegi you, others 
and I selected it, i*z-oyéhagi you, others and 
I burned it. 

(5-11) deiz-i’newia you, others and I 
doctor them /ded-i’nawia/ < de + id, deiz- 
oyeha you, others and I burn them, deiz- 
usoesga you, others and I cover them. 

(5-12) deiz’-gisegi you, others and I re- 
moved pl. (F) inan. from the water, dei*z- 
oyehogi you, others and I burned them inan. 
/deg-oyehagi/ < de + ig, dei*z-inogalohogi 
you, others and I cleansed them inan., dei*z- 
inewanogi you, others and I doctored them 
inan. 

(6-1) hz-igowadhiha you see me, hz-’inawia 
you are doctoring me, hz-elisini you lead me 
along, hz-ol’gi you are acquainted with me, 
hz-tisedohda you accidentally covered me 
/sgw-tisodohda/. 

(6-2) hzn-igowadhiha you see another and 
me, de-hzn-iiha you are killing another and 
me, de-hzn-eyéhesga you are teaching another 
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and me /de-sgin-eydhasga/, de-hzn-inowia 
you doctor another and me. 

(6-3) See (6-1). 

(6-6) hadad-ayé’aga you shoot yourself! 
*hadad-ayo’legi you did shoot yourself 
/zadad-ayo’legi/, *hadad-a’legi you killed 
yourself, hadad-oyeha you are burning your- 
self. 

(6-9) hg-inogali’a you are cleansing him/ 
her, hg-inowia you are doctoring him/her 
/hi-inawia/, hg-iyoiha you shoot him/her, 
hg-usdesga you cover him/her /hiy-usésesga/. 

(6-10) h-ilfenhiha you are beating it, 
*h-andega you sell it, h-agia you are removing 
(F) from the water, *h-oyéhagi you did burn 
it /z-oyéhagi/, *h-s’uyagisegi you selected it. 

(6-11) déh-inagalahagi you did doctor them, 
déh-i?yoha 2'ou are searching them, déh-iyo’- 
iha you are shooting them, déh-eyohnagi you 
taught them, déh-oyéhagi you burned them 
/déh-oyéhagi/. 

(6-12) dé*h-anagalehogi you did cleanse 
them inan., dé*h-’ anawanagi you did doctor 
them inan., déh-ilfonhiha you beat them inan., 
dé*h-oyéhogi you did burn them inan. 
/déz-oyéhagi/. 

(7-1) See (6-2). 

(7-2) See (6-2). 

(7-3) See (6-1). 

(7-7) dé-hriadad-a?iha you du. are killing 
each other, dé-hnadad-asuyagizu who do you 
du. select each other? dé-hnadad-oyeha you 
du. are burning each other /dé-sdadad-oyeha/, 
dé-hnadad-eydhesga you du. teach each other. 

(7-9) hng-i?iha you du. are killing him/ 
her/it /sd-i?iha/, hng-s’uyagisegi you du. 
selected him/her/it /sd-s’uyagisagi/, hng- 
oyehogi you du. burned him/her/it, hng’-gia 
you du. are removing him/her/(F) from the 
water. 

(7-10) See (7-9). 

(7-11) déhn-iyo’iha you du. are shooting 
them an./inan., déhn-ilioniha you du. are 
beating them an./inan., déhn-usanagi you du. 
covered them an./inan. /désd-usanegi/. 

(7-12) See (7-11). 

(8-1) hzi-inogali’a you pl. are cleansing 
me, hzi-inawanagi you pl. doctored me, hzi- 
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iydiha you pl. are shooting me /sgi-iydiha/ 
hzi-tissesga you pl. cover me /sgiy-seosga/. 

(8-2) See (6-2). 

(8-3) See (6-3). 

(8-8) de-inadad-alfonhiha you pl. are beat- 
ing each other, de-inadad-anewia you pl. 
doctor each other, de-inadad-asuyagisegi you 
pl. selected each other /de-zadad-asuyagisagi/ , 
de-inadad-oyeha you pl. are burning each 
other. 

(8-9) ing-i?iha you pl. are killing him/ 
her/it, ing-s’uyagia you pl. select him/her /it 
/iz-s'uyagia/, ing’-gia you pl. remove him/ 
her/(F) from the water, ing-indega you pl. 
sell him/her/it, ing-eyédhesga you pl. teach 
him/her /it. 

(8-10) See (8-9). 

(8-11) déin-i?iha you pl. are killing them, 
déin-iyé6?iha you. pl. shoot them an./inan., 
dein-inowia you. pl. doctor them an./inan. 
/dez-inawia/ < de + iz, déin-s’uyagia you 
pl. select them an./inan. /déz-s’uyagia/ < 
de + iz. 

(8-12) See (8-11). 

(9-1) az-ighahoa he/she is moving me in a 
silting position, az-’inohiseha he/she tells me, 
az-iyo’iha he/she is shooting me, az-dhddo- 
hosga he/she questions me /agw-dhédehosga/, 
az-oyeha he/she burns me, az-soasga he/she 
is covering me /agw-tssosga/. 

(9-2) o*zn-indinédsegi he/she sold another 
and me /ogin-indindsegi/, o*zn-oyeha he/she 
is burning another and me, o*zn’-gia he/she 
removed another and me from the water 
/ogin’-gia/, o*zn-ussesga he/she covers 
another and me. 

(9-3) o*z-s’uyagia he/she selects others and 
me, o*z’-gia he/she removes others and me 
from the water /og’-gia/, o*z-elisinisogi 
he/she leads others and me along, o*z-iyo?iha 
he/she shoots others and me. 

(9-4) de-*zn-inawanogi he/she doctored you 
and me, de-*zn-i?iha he/she is killing you 
and me, de-*zn-inegalehegi he/she did beat 
you and me, de-*zn-oyeha he/she burns you 
and me /degin-oyeha/. 

(9-5) de-i*z-ilfanhiha he/she beats you, 
others and me /deg-ilionhiha/ < de + ig, 
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de-i*z-iyo?iha he/she shoots you, others and 
me, de-i*z-s’uyagia he/she selects you, others 
and me /deg-s’uyagia/ < de + ig, de-i*z’- 
gia he/she removes you, others and me from 
the water. 

(9-6) *h-’iha he/she is killing you 3g., 
*h-ayo?iha he/she is shooting you sg., *h-e? 
yohasga he/she teaches you sg., *h-tisoosga 
he/she covers you sg. /z-Vssosga/. 

(9-7) dé-hn-i?iha he/she is killing you du., 
dé-hn-i?yoha he/she searches for you du., 
dé-hn-s’uyagia he/she selects you du. /désd-s’ 
uyagia/, dé-hn’-gia he/she removes you du. 
from the water, dé-hn-oyeha he/she burns 
you du. /dé-sd-oyeha/. 

(9-8) gin-i’iha he/she is killing you pl., 
gin-igowadhiha he/she sees you pl. /iz- 
igowadhiha/, gin-s’ uyagi he/she just selected 
you pl., gin-ey’dhasga he/she teaches you pl., 
gin-tissesga he/she covers you pl. 

(9-Ref.)" adad-ayezhdiha he/she laughs 
at self, adad-ayo?iha he/she is shooting self, 
adad-anowia he/she doctors self /ad-anowia/, 
*adad-anowadnogi he/she doctored self /ud- 
anowanogi/. 

(9-9) ag-iiha he/she kills him/her, ag- 
iyoiha he/she shoots him/her /az-iyoiha/, 
ag-oyeha he/she burns him/her, ag-isonogi 
he/she covered him/her, ag-awoa he/she 
bathes him/her /ag-awoa/, ?ag-anawia he/she 
is doctoring him/her /?g-anawia/. 

(9-10) ¢g¢-a?iha he/she kills it /a?iha/, 
ag-alionhiha he/she beats it /g-alionhiha/, 
*ag-gs’eyasdi he/she watches over it /u-gs’ 
eyasdi/, gd-awoa he/she bathes it /g-awoa/, 
ag’-gia he/she removes (F) from the water 
/g’-gia/, ¢¢-a’lagi he/she killed it /u’lagi/, 
g¢-yo’legi he/she shot it /uyo’lagi/, *ag- 
oyéhagi he/she burned it /uw-oyéhgoi/, 
*ag-tisanogi he/she covered it /uw-tisanagi/. 

(9-11) deg-a?iha he she kills them an./inan. 
/d-a?iha/, de*-a’lagi he/she did kill them 
an./inan. /du’lagi/ de’a-anewia he/she doc- 
tors them an./inan. /de’g-anawia/, de*a- 


Third person singular when not indicated 
as ¢ appears in the phonemic form merged with the 
stem vowel if this vowel is i or a. Hence no pro- 
nominal division is indicated. 
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ndega he/she sells them an./inan. /du- 
ndega/, deg-ayo? iha he/she shoots them 
an./inan. /d-ayo?iha/, dea-awoa he/she 
bathes them an./inan. /deg-awoa/, de*a- 
aw6agi he/she bathe them an./inan. /du- 
wéogi/, de*g-oyéhagi he/she is burning them 
an./inan. /duw-oyéhagi/. 

(9-12) see (9-11), (10-1) see (9-1), (10-2) 
see (9-2), (10-3) see (9-3), (10-4) see (9-4), 
(10-5) see (9-5), (10-6) see (9-6), (10-7) see 
(9-7), (10-8) see (9-8). 

(10-9) *a-odesdiha it trips him/her /uw- 
odesdiha/, *a-yélhoha it cuts him/her, *a- 
Hionhilegi it did beat him/her, *a-fawia it 
(medicine) is doctoring him/her /u-hawia/, 
day-*a-éhisdaneli it will injure him /day- 
uw-¢éhisdaneli/, *a-yelsdhanogi it cut him 
accidentally /u-yelsdhanogi/. 

(10-10) see (9-10), (10-11) see (9-11), 
(10-12) see (9-11). 

(11-1) geaz’-iha they are killing me, geaz-i’ 
yoha they are searching for me /gag-i’yoha/, 
geaz-s’uyagia they select me /gagw-s’uyagia/, 
geaz-oyeha they are burning me /gagw- 
oyeha/, geaz-e’yéhasga they are teaching me. 

(11-2) de-geo*zn-i?iha they are killing 
another and me, de-geo*zn-iyohiha they are 
shooting another and me /de-gogin-iyohiha/, 
de-geo*zn-e’yéhasga they teach another and 
me, de-ged*zn-lissesga they cover another 
and me /de-gégin-tisaesga/. 

(11-3) de-geé*z-i’iha they are killing others 
and me, de-ge6é*z-inagaliha they are cleansing 
others and me /de-gég-inogaliha/, de-geé*z- 
oyea they burn others and me, de-geé*z- 
ussesga they cover others and me /de-gég- 
useosga/. 

(11-4) de-gé*zn-i?iha they are killing you 
and me /de-gégin-i?iha/, de-gé*zn-iyohiha 
they shoot you and me, de-gé*zn-négaliha 
they chase you and me, de-gé*zn-e’yéhasga 
they teach you and me, de-gé*zn’-gia they 
remove you and me from the water /de-gégin’ 
-gia/. 

(11-5) de-géi*z-iyohiha they are shooting 
you, others and me /de-gég-iyohiha/ < de-ge 
+ ig, de-géi*z-i’newia they doctor you, others 
and me, de-géi*z-oyeha they burn you, others 
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and me, de-géi*z-ussesga they cover you, 
others and me /de-gég-ussesga/ < de-ge + ig. 

(11-6) ge*h-andgaliha they cleanse you sg., 
ge*h’-anowia they doctor you sg. /gez’- 
anewia/, ge*h-s’uyagia they select you sg., 
ge*h-oyeha they burn you sg., ge*h-tisonogi 
they did cover you sg. /gez-tisanagi/. 

(11-7) de-géhn-iiha they are killing you du., 
de-géhn-iyohiha they aré shooting you du., 
de-géhn-i’ nowdnogi they did doctor you and 
me /de-gésd-i’ newdnogi/, de-géhn-s’ uyagia 
they select you du. /de-gésd-s’uyagia/. 

(11-8) de-géin-ilionhiha they beat you pl. 
/de-géz-ilianhiha < de + iz. 

(11-9) ge*a-ayohiha they are shooting him/ 
her /gaw-ayohiha/ < ga + u + a, ge*a-s’ 
uyagia they select him/her, ge*a-usaesga they 
cover him/her, ge*a-e’ yohasga they teach 
him/her, *ang-iyohlegi they shot him/her 
/un-iyohlogi/, ang-ussesga they cover him/ 
her /an-ussosga/. 

(11-10) See second alternant (11-9). 

(11-Ref.) d-*andad-a’logi they killed each 
other /d-und-a’lagi/, d-andad-agowadhiha 
they see each other, d-andad-e’yohosga they 
teach each other /d-andad-e’yéhosga/, d- 
*andad-tisonogi they covered each other /d-un- 
dad-tisonegi/. 

(11-11) d-an-i’iha they are killing them 
an./inan., d-*an-dindsogi they sold them 
an./inan. /d-un-dindsogi/, d-an-i’yoha they 
search for them an./inan., d-*an’-gisogi they 
removed them an./inan. from the water, 
d-an-e’ yéhesga they taught them an./inan. 

(11-12) See (11-11). 

3.4. This section states the occurrence 
of the few remaining morphemes in class P 
which were not discussed in 3.1—3.3. 
(adad reflexive will be repeated here for the 
purpose of illustration.) The morphemes of 
this group are isd non-determinative aspect; 
is upper position; adad X al reflexive, in 
(F), iya (L), ine (Q). 

3.4.1. Stem vowel position with class P 
morphemes. It was found in 3.1 that con- 
siderable economy of statement could be 
gained by considering a as the stem vowel 
which underlies stem vowel i. Further sup- 
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port for this analysis may be seen in the 
stem vowel accompanying the class P mor- 
phemes of this section. We find z-iyoiha 
I am shooting with stem vowel i but z-isd- 
ayoiha I am shooting but not to kill. Here it 
appears there may be several points at 
which morpheme boundary markers may 
be placed. The stem vowel solution will 
depend on the choice we make in dividing 
the phoneme sequence into morphemes. In 
accordance with the analysis of third person 
pronominals in 3.1 it will be convenient to 
divide zisdayoiha I am shooting but not to 
kill as z-isd-ayoiha. This segmentation pre- 


serves the stem vowel as a and indicates 
that stem vowel a is not overridden by i in 
this position. Stem vowel a may be seen in 
the following forms which employ the class 
P morphemes of this section. h-is-ahana you 
move (R) above the ground! cf. h-ihona you 
move (R) on the ground! gad-aiha I am killing 
myself, cf. z-tiha I am killing it, da-z-in- 
awd’shi I will find (F), cf. da-z-iwd’ahi I will 
find (R). There remains a single case in 
which i overrides stem vowel a. z-isdoyeha 
I am shaving him but g-al-isdoyeha I am 
shaving myself. 
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0. Introductory 

1. Automatic alternations 

2. Affix list 

3. Alternations peculiar to prefixes 

4. Alternations peculiar to suffixes 

5. Alternations peculiar to verb bases 
6. Alternations peculiar to noun bases 


0. Some morphemes have unique alter- 
nants, i.e. they occur in only one shape. 
Other morphemes occur in two or more 
complementarily distributed or freely var- 
iable alternants. The shape of alternants in 
complementary distribution is determined 
by (1) the position of the morpheme in a 
given sequence and/or (2) other morphemes 
in the sequence. 

Morpheme alternations are of two types: 
(1) those that occur throughout the lan- 
guage, irrespective of the distribution class 
of the morphemes concerned, and (2) those 
incidental to morphemes of a particular 
distribution class. We treat the first type of 
alternations in 1., stating the conditions 
under which they are found, without listing 
the alternents themselves. 

Alternations of the second type are dealt 
with by distribution classes: prefixes in 3., 
suffixes in 4., verb bases in 5., and noun 
bases in 6. Where morpheme shapes are 
predictable in terms of word boundaries 
and/or other morphemes in the sequence, 
we use the single alternant sign (~) to 
indicate morpheme alternants. Where the 
exact conditions under which alternants 
occur have not been ascertained, we use the 
double alternant sign (~). Where we can 


1 For Part I of this series see Practical Orthog- 
raphy for Matlapa Nahuatl, IJAL 17.32-36 (1951); 
Parts II and III are excerpted from a doctoral 
dissertation submitted in June, 1953, at Indians 
University. 


only state the conditions of occurrence for 
certain alternants or certain groups of 
alternants of a given morpheme, we use 
parentheses and square brackets in our 
formulas to keep the two types of alternation 
separate. 


1.1. In the author’s previous paper on 
Matlapa Nahuatl,? a word medial contrast 
was noted between the sequences oral 
vowel + nasal consonant + oral vowel 
(V + N + V) and nasalized vowel + oral 
vowel (NV + V). The morphophonemic 
symbol nN was adopted to indicate (1) 
morpheme final N, which occurs before 
another consonant (C), and (2) NV, which 
occurs before an oral vowel, a semivowel, 
and in phrase final: in the formula 
V +N + C,N represents a bilabial nasal 
before p; a velar nasal before k¥ and k; a 
dental nasal before other consonants; else- 
where, V + N represents NV. Examples: 
ki'miktih he killed them, ki'nita he sees them; 
anpakih you (pl.) are happy, ankite’- 
motiyahke’h you (pl.) went looking for it, 
aNis\akatitoya’h you (pl.) were lying, ante’- 
ésa‘lohke’h you (pl.) added us, anweckatia‘h 
you (pl.) were laughing, nepa anyahke’h 
you (pl.) were there; kiwa'litkah itan he 
carried it home. 

1.2. Phrase medial VN and V‘N alternate 
respectively with V and V'; the latter two 
occur before morpheme initial nasal, the 
former two before other morpheme initials. 
We cite alternants showing such variation 
in only one shape, namely with the nasal: 
ki'n-, third person plural goal; this represents 
alternants ki‘n- and ki'-. However, we show 
the alternative shapes in examples for full 
utterances: Siki‘Néia wait for them!, niki’- 
mok*iAwih I looked after them, tiki namaki'- 


? bid. 
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Itia we sell them to them; amo akin kikowas 
nobody will buy it, aki micAanehti's who will 
lend it to you?, amo aki no‘ca no one’s 
talking. 

1.3. Morpheme final V and V'n in phrase 
medial alternate respectively with V and 
Vn in phrase final. We cite alternants 
showing this variation with the long vowel: 
na‘N, mother (noun base); this represents 
alternants na‘N and nan. Examples: na‘Nii 
mother, tenan someone’s mother; nelwayo'd 
root, monelwayo your root; ka se’ \a'kadv 
with a man, onkah se there’s one; misto’- 
Ncicin little cats, miston it’s a cat; ikni‘N\i 
brother, tinoiknin you are my brother. (The 
formula V‘n which appears in both 1.2 and 
1.3 represents the end shapes of three 
alternants: tan ~ tan ~ €a’- dwelling 
place (noun base). Examples: éa'nXi house, 
i¢an his house, éa’men houses. 

1.4. Word final k in phrase final alternates 
with h in phrase medial. We cite alternants 
showing this variation with the stop: 
kamak mouth (noun base); this represents 
alternants kamak and kamah. Examples: 
nokamak my mouth, ikamah iwa‘n iyakacol 
his mouth and nose; amo tihneltokak you 
didn’t believe it, tihnneltokah Xen tikitak you 
believed what you saw. 


2.1. Nahuatl prefixes are listed as follows 
by decade classes (10-70): 


11. ni- first person singular actor 
12. ti- ~ #- (zero) second person singular 
and first person plural 


actor 
13. an- second person plural actor 
14. Si- ~ #- imperative 
21. ne‘é- first person singular goal 
31. mic- second person singular 
goal 
32. ki- ~ -k- ~ -h- third person singular goal 
33. te’é- first person singular and 


plural goal 


34. a‘me’é- ~ -me’é- second person plural goal 


35. kin- third person plural goal 
41. wa'l- from there to here 

42. on- from here to there 

51. no- first person singular pos- 


Sessive 
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52. mo- second person singular 
possessive 
i- ~ iy- ~ #- third person singular pos- 
sessive 
54. to- jirst person plural pos- 
Ssessive 
55. a’mo- second person plural pos- 
sessive 
56. ini‘N- third person plural pos- 
sessive 
57. te-- indefinite possessive 
61. mo- = m- reflexive 
62. te-- indefinite personal goal 
63. Aa- indefinite impersonal goal 
71. Vh- ~ CVh- intensifier and repetitive 


2.2. Nahuatl suffixes are listed below by 
century and decade classes: class 100 
(110-190) consists of verbai and verbalizing 
suffixes; class 200 (210-250), nominal and 
nominalizing suffixes. 


111. -ti verbalizer 

121. -li = -ti = -wi transitivizer 

122. -ti causative 

123. -lti = --lIti compulsive 

131. -li = -'li benefactive 

141. (-ti- = -hti-) ~ second verb base marker 
(-t- = -ht-) (?) 


151. yah ~ ya- ~ 90, efferentive® 
yawi- 

152. wa'lah ~ wa'la-~ come, afferentive* 
wa'lawi 

153. wecil ~ wec- 

154. nemi ~ nen- 

155. ki-sa ~ ki's- 

156. e-wa ~ e'- 

161. -a ~ -wa 


fall, inceptive 

waik, diffusive 

go out, promotive 

raise, premotive 
undetermined meaning 


171. -to = -hto progressive 

181. -ki action in intraverse direc- 
tion, non-actualized 

182. -ko action in intraverse direc- 
tion, actualized 

183. -ti action in extraverse direc- 
tion, non-actualized 

184. -to action in extraverse direc- 
tion, actualized 

185. -a ~ -ya imperfective 





3 Class 150 consists of intransitive verb bases 
distributed like suffixes and treated as such. 
Alternate shapes of these morphemes are dealt 
with in 5. 

4 At first blush, 152 appears to consist of two 
morphemes: 41 and 151; the distribution, however, 
warrants the treatment of 152 as a single 
morpheme. 
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186. -h = -k = -hki = perfective 
-ki = -hk- 
187. -s = -'s future 
188. -skia = -'skia conditional 
191. -kan = -keth = verb pluralizer 
-eh = -'h 
211. -nin collective agentive 
212. -kan = -hkan locative® 
213. -ko = -hko locative 
214. -yaNn locative 
221. (-ke' = -hke) ~ agentive 
(-ka’ = -hka‘) ~ 
(-ka‘h = -hka‘h) 
222. -l participial 
223. -lis nominalizer 
224. -yo. = -hyo: = abstractivizer and gener- 
-kayo: = -hkayo- alizer 
231. -o ~ -yo intimate possessive 
241. [(-li = -lin) ~  absolutive 
(-Ai = -iN) ~ -A] = 
-* 
242. -men ~ -wan ~ noun pluralizer 
-Ci- 
251. -cin diminutive 


3. In this and sections 4-6 which follow, 
the sequences cited do not constitute 
complete distributional statements. Each 
statement should be prefaced by the phrase 
“Where the distribution is possible...”; 
for the present we are dealing exclusively 
with the shapes of morphemes in observed 
distributions.® 

3.1. Prefixes 12 and 14 each occur in two 
alternants: *- in sequence before prefix 33; 
ti- and &i- respectively in other positions. 
Examples: te‘¢ahok”i you are looking after 
us, teékaki listen to me!; timehkeh we 
got up, Siki‘sa go out! 

3.2. Prefix 32 appears in three alternants: 
ki- in word initial and after prefix 13; 
elsewhere in word medial, -k- occurs before 
morpheme initial V, -h- before other 
morpheme initials. Examples: kiitato"h they 
went to see her, ankico'Ntekith you (pl.) cut 
it, tikahwa 'ltia‘_h we make him bark, nihd\ah- 
toltih I filled him with words. 


5 Distinctive meaning is postulated for suffixes 
212, 213, 214; however, the corresponding English 
translation for each so far ascertained is place 
where. ... 

6 Morpheme distributions are dealt with in Part 
III of this series (forthcoming). 
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3.3. Prefix 34 occurs in two alternants: 
a’'me’é- in word initial, -meé- in word 
medial. Examples: a‘me’t\amaka‘h they 
feed you (pl.), nimeééi'wiliti I will go do it 
for you (pl.). 

3.4. Prefix 53 is found in three alternants: 
%- before morpheme initial i, iy- before 
other morpheme initial V, i- elsewhere. 
Examples: istah his salt; iyatyohwan her 
calabashes; tiita*h you are his father, ik*awan 
his sticks. 

3.5. Prefix 61 occurs in two alternants: 
m- before certain morpheme initial V, mo- in 
other positions. Examples: time‘hke’h we 
got up, mosiakecase’h they will rest. 

3.6. Prefix 71 is reduplication of the first 
syllable of verb bases + h. Alternant Vh- 
appears before stem initial V; alternant 
CVh- before stem initial CV. Examples: 
nikinihita J see them constanily, k¥ahkwa- 
lanke’A grouch. In a few instances, prefix 61 
figures as C in the formula CVh-. Example: 
amihmihto'tiaya‘h you (pl.) were always 
dancing. 

3.7. Other prefixes are subject only to 
variations noted in 1. Examples: te’na‘Npico 
mother pig, nite’sih I am a grandmother, 
te‘osto"h someone’s cave; aNkonpi'kilia‘h you 
(pl.) go from here to wrap it over there. 


4.1. Suffix 121: -li = -ti ~ -wi. Examples: 
ki¢o'kilia he cries for her; tihte’mitihke’h we 
filled it; te temowihkayo') lowering people. 

4.2. Suffix 123: -lti ~ -lti. Examples: 
ne‘ci'to‘naltia 7t makes me sweat, tihdak*al- 
tihke’h we fed him; \adehko'ltilis\i what was 
raised, \aweci'ltihkayo'\ something made to 
fall. 

4.3. Suffix 131: -li & -li. Examples: 
teéwa'likili bring it to me!, timicd\acoco- 
niliah we play it for you; nihmati'lia J 
found it out for him, tihkaki'lihke'h we heard 
it in her place. 

4.4. Suffix 141: (-ti- & -hti-) ~ (-t- & 
-ht-); the first pair is found in sequence 
before base initial C (of class 150), the 
second pair before other base initials. 
Examples: kino‘ctiwecke'h they began to call 
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him, ¢ikiti‘htiyah he goes along making 
baskets; tihmatite’hke’h we found out about 
it before we left, k”atitehki he got tired 
before he went away. 

4.5. Suffix 161 is found in two alternants: 
-wa follows morpheme final o (see 5.7 for 
further variation of base final lo), -a follows 
other morpheme finals. Examples: ki'Nsa’- 
lowa he adds them, kitapowaya‘h they were 
opening it; tihciwilia*h we are making it for 
her, niki‘nki'Stiaya I was taking them out. 

4.6. Suffix 171: -to ~ -hto. Examples: 
mowawa'Ntok he has been scratching; ikwi- 
toya it was ripe; nihdamihtos J will be 
finishing it; weckatoskia‘h they would be 
laughing. 

4.7. Suffix 185 is found in two alternants: 
-ya after morpheme final o and a; -a in 
other positions. Examples: Solontoya‘h they 
were wet; ne’édapoliaya he was opening it for 
me; titakakia"h we were hearing something. 

4.8. Suffix 186: -h & -k ~ -hki & -ki & 
-hk-. The first four of the series are found in 
word final; the first, second, and last of the 
series occur in word medial. Examples: 
nimose’wih I sat down; temo’k she went 
down; nihpohki J read it; kotki he slept; 
ankipano’ke’h you (pl.) passed him; timose’- 
wihkeh we sat down; kipahpa‘hke’h they 
washed it. 

4.9. Suffix 187: -s =~ -'s. Examples: 
k’atitos he will be tired; nidailpi's J will tie 
something. 

4.10. Suffix 188: -skia ~ -'skia. Examples: 
kotiskia she would sleep; nihd\awiso'skia I 
would throw it. 

4.11. Suffix 191: -kan  -keh Y -eh Y 
-h. The first of the series appears in sequence 
with prefix 14; the second after the first 
alternant of suffix 186; the third after the 
other two medial alternants of 186 and 
suffix 187; the last elsewhere. Examples: 
Sihtekipano'ltikan make him work! (pl. 
command); kidaNketihkeh they bit him; 
tiki'keh we drank it; kiinpohpohke'h they 
cleaned them; ne‘éne’stihtiki‘saseh they will 
come out to find me; tetkaléihtoya‘h they 
have been making us a house. 
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4.12. Suffix 212: -kan ~ -hkan. Examples: 
AatiSkan sight-sceing spot; dakalakihkan 
place to put things. 

4.13. Suffix 213: -ko ~ -hko. Examples: 
Aano'cko calling place; \amelahko place to 
jind things. 

4.14. Suffix 221: (-ke 2% -hke) ~ 
(-ka’ & -hka’) ~ (-kah ~ -hka‘h). The 
second and third pairs occur in sequence 
with prefixes 50: the latter in word final; the 
former in word medial. The first pair appears 
elsewhere. Examples:  te’k”awila‘nke’A 
fighter, \adehko'ltihkemen lifters; tocik™i'- 
Nka‘waN our jumpers, tiini'Nte’pahtihka’ wan 
we are their curers; nimodawi'katihka‘h 
I am your singer, ikape‘hka‘h his hunter. 

4.15. Suffix 224: -yo: = -hyo’ = -kayo’ + 
-hkayo’. Examples: ahkiyo'\ swimming; 
nowe ilisyo my greatness; ma ‘Itihyo') bathing; 
asikayo’men arrivals. 

4.16. Suffix 231 is found in two alternants: 
-yo after morpheme final V, -o after other 
morpheme finals. Examples: noeso my own 
blood; inwiyowan its own feathers. 

4.17. Suffix 241: [(-li = -lin) ~ (-Ai & 
-IN) ~ -\] } -#. The first pair is found after 
morpheme final 1; the second pair after 
other morpheme final C; -A after morpheme 
final V. -* is predictable only after suffixes 
210. Examples: ka‘walli widow, éapollin 
grasshopper; teposdi tron, kayotin fox; did 
fire; iti dog; a’koSwal turtle; weckanin a 
laughing group, \awa‘cko drying place. 

4.18. Suffix 242 is found in three alter- 
nants: -ci- before suffix 251 ; -wan in sequence 
with prefixes of class 50; -men in other 
sequences. Examples: tepasolmen nests, 
teawi'katihke‘men we are singers; nokone’- 
wan my children, ini Nomiyowan their bones; 
wiccin little thorn, moahkoleicin your litile 
arms. 

4.19. Other suffixes are subject only to 
variations noted in 1. Examples: nikahok* iti 
I go to raise it, tiki NGialtitith we will make 
them go wait, Si¢o'katotikan go be crying! 
(pl. command); te'pahtiloyan place where 
people are cured, k*atekiya nihne‘stia I find 
the wood-cutting place. 
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5.1. A number of base initial VC alternate 
with C: the latter found after prefix 63, the 
former in other occurrences. Examples: 
nikotpa'nki I swept it, \aépaNtoya she was 
sweeping; ki‘nihk"ilohtok he has been writing 
them, \ahk*ilohke’) writer. 

5.2. Certain base final VWwa ~ Vwi ~ V: 
the last of the series occurs before 141, 171, 
186, 212 or 213, 221, 224 (hereafter we refer 
to this group of suffixes as 8); the second 
before suffix 131; the first elsewhere. Ex- 
amples: tihkowas you will buy it, ne’- 
ékowaltia he forces me to buy; te’ékowilia‘h 
they are buying it for us; lala‘Skohtiyawi'h 
they go away buying oranges, titakohtoya‘h 
we had been buying things, kalkohke'h they 
bought houses, k¥aSilokohkan place to buy 
bananas, itkakohke’) cotton buyer, \akoh- 
kayo'\ buying; nihmela'wati I go to meet 
him, Siki‘mela'wili meet them for him, 
te’mela‘hko place to meet people. 

5.3. Similarly, base final Vwi alternates 
with V: the latter occurs before S; the 
former elsewhere. Examples: \akiyawi it is 
raining, \akiyawiltihke’\ rain-maker, \aki- 
yahtiweci it begins to rain suddenly, daki- 
yahtok zt has been raining, miyah \akiyahki 
it rained a lot, Xakiyahkan rainy place, 
Aakiyahkayo’A raining. 

5.4. Certain base final Vka alternate with 
Vki, the latter being found before suffix 131, 
the former elsewhere. Examples: kiwi'- 
kake’h they took her along, nimicwi'kili's 
I will carry it for you. Other base final 
Vka ~ Vki ~ Vk ~ V and base final 
Vk"a ~ Vk™i ~ Vk ~ V: in each case the 
last of the series appears before suffixes 
186, 212, 221, and 224; the third before 141 
and 171; the second before suffix 131; the 
first in other occurrences. Examples: Sihto’- 
kakan plant it! (pl. command), tiki'Nto’- 
kilihke*h we planted some things for them, 
dato’ktinenke‘h they went all around planting, 
moneki tihto’ktose’h zt will be necessary for 
us to be burying him, iékato’hki he planted 
cotton, \ato’hkan field, \atohke’d planter, 
dato hkayo’A planting; tihcak’a‘h we close it, 
ante‘écak”ilihke’h you (pl.) closed it for us, 
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kineaktiwa‘la's he will come along closing 
them, Sihtencakto keep your mouth closed, 
kicahke’h they closed it, a'cahkan water 
valve, a'cahke’\ person who shuts off the 
water, \acahkayo'A closing. 

5.5. Similarly, base final Vki and Vk™i ~ 
Vk ~ V: the last of the series occurs before 
suffixes 186, 212, 221, and 224; the second 
before 122, 141, and 171; the first two in 
other positions. Examples: ki‘npa‘ki'ltia he 
amuses them, kipa‘ktih she liked it, mopa’- 
ktinemi‘h they go around pleasing one another, 
tipa’ktoko"h we came to have a good time, 
nipa‘hki J was glad, pa‘hkan place of enter- 
tainment, pa‘hke’\ happy person, pa‘ hkayo'A 
gladness; nipanihnek*i I smell bread, ke'- 
soihnekte’hki he smelled cheese before he left, 
So'tiihnektoya‘h they had been smelling 
flowers, tiki‘nihnehke-h we smelled them, 
Aahnehkan smelly place, \ahnehke'd smeller, 
ahnehkayo'A smelling. 

5.6. Base final nasal + a (Na) ~ Ni~wn: 
the last of the series is found before 8; the 
second before suffix 131; the first elsewhere. 
Examples: iyatitina‘h they smoke tobacco, 
Aati¢inalli what was smoked, nihéiéinili's 
I will smoke it for him, tidacéiéi'ntinemise’h 
he will go around smoking, kititi‘ntoskia 
he would be smoking it, wa'ldati¢iinkeh 
they came from over there to smoke here, 
datitinko place to smoke, \atiéi'Nke’d smoker, 
atitinkayo'\ smoking; Aahcoma she is 
sewing, tetihcomilia she sews it for us, 
Aahconkan sewing ploce. Similarly, base final 
Ni alternates with nN: the latter before 8, 
the former elsewhere. Examples: nehnemi‘h 
they are walking, te’énehnemiltih ne made us 
walk, Sinehnentiyah go walking!, nehnenko 
walking place, yowalnehnenke’d night-watch- 
man (person who walks about at night), 
nehnenkayo’A walking. 

5.7. Base final lo alternates with lwi: the 
latter is found before suffix 131, the former 
in other positions. Examples: nidahk*iloko 
I came to write, \ahk*ilolli what is written, 
timickak*ilwilihkeh we wrote it for you; 
tiki'Nsa‘lowaya you were adding them, nihsa’- 
lwili's J will add it for him. 
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5.8. Certain base final ti alternate with t: 
the latter appears before suffixes 186 and 
221, the former elsewhere. Examples: k*atia 
he was getting tired, tik”atitos you will be 
tired, ikSik’atke’h thetr feet got tired, k*atke’ 
person always tired. One base final ti alter- 
nates further with éi, the latter found only 
before suffix 123. Examples: kimati he 
knows it, teémati'ltia‘h they compel us to 
learn. 

5.9. Base final Va and Vi alternate with 
V's: the latter is found before S, the former 
two elsewhere. Examples: te‘é¢ia‘h they are 
waiting for us, ne’éi'Stehki he waited for me 
before he went away, kitiStos she will be 
waiting for him, tiki‘ntiskeh we waited for 
them, te’ti'Ske\ guide (person who waits for 
others), te’ti'Skan waiting room; we'iaya it 
was growing, we'i'Stiweci it begins to grow 
suddenly, we'i'Stose’h they will be growing, 
anwe’i'ske’h you (pl.) grew up, we'i'Ske’men 
adulis, we'i'Skayo’’ growth, weiSskan fertile 
field (growing place). 

5.10. Two base final ah ~ a ~ awi: the 
first of the series is found in word final; the 
second before S, 185, and (191, excluding 
words in which prefix 14 appears); the third 
elsewhere. Examples: niyah I am going, 
wa lahtoya‘h they were coming, tiyawiah we 
were going, Siwa'lakan come on!, ya's he will 
go. 
5.11. A number of base final Ca and Ci 
have been noted with various alternants in 
§.2-10. An additional number of base final 
Ca and Ci alternate with C, the latter 
occurring usually before S, and the former 
two in other positions. (However, a few 
show further base final variations which will 
be indicated below). Examples: koti‘h 
they are sleeping, tikoétiki'sa"h we go to sleep 
immediately, kottokeh they were asleep, 
niwa'‘lkoéki I came to sleep, koékan sleeping 
room, kotke’d sleepy-head, kotkayo') sleep. 
One base final si ~ Si ~ s, the second of the 
series appearing only before suffix 123. 
Examples: tidaAasiaya’h we were coughing, 
ne'édadasi Itia it makes me cough, titadastoya 
you had been coughing. One base final 
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ca ~ ti ~ ec, the second of the series oc- 
curring only before suffix 131. Examples: 
nimicnohno'ca I am talking to you, tiki'- 
nohno‘tilia‘h we were talking to them in his 
place, kino‘ctiwecia‘h they were beginning to 
call him. One base final sa ~ § ~ s: one 
base final si ~ S$ ~ s: in each case the 
second of the series appears only before 
suffix 122. Examples: Siki'sa come out!, 
Sihki'Sti bring it out!, kitskan exit; ne’si it 
comes in view, nihne’stih I found it, ne‘ski 
he appeared. 

5.12. Other verb bases are subject only to 
variations noted in 1. Examples: Aak”a he is 
eating, kik”ahki he ate it, tihdakaltia‘h we 
feed him, dak*a'lishi something to eat, te’- 
kWahke’A cannibal; Sipano come in!, tihpano’s 
you will pass him, pano'tiyahki he went 
along passing, niki‘Npano’k I passed them. 


6.1. Some base final h in word medial 
alternate with hwi in word final. Examples: 
pahmen medicines, nopahwi my medicine; 
ohii road, toohwi our road. 

6.2. Some base final mi before suffix 241 
alternate with N in other positions (subject 
te variations noted in 1.2-3). Examples: 
Aake'miA bed cover, a'modake'NWwaN your 
(pl.) covers, te‘Aaken somebody’s cover, \ake’- 
men bed covers. Other base final mi show 
variations noted in 6.6. 

6.3. One base appears if alternants 
ma‘i- ~ ma‘- ~ ma’‘s: the first altertiant is 
found before suffix 241; the second before 
noun and verb bases; the third in other 
positions. Examples: ma‘id hand, ma‘Soloéni 
wrinkles on the hand, nihma‘lakanah J 
dropped it, ini'ma‘Swan their hands, moma‘s 
your hand. Elsewhere, base final Vi before 
suffix 241 alternates with either V8 or Vs in 
other positions. Examples: k”ei'\ underskirt, 
ikveS her underskirt, k*eS\ahcomalli under- 
skirt seam; cihwaid comb, nocihwas my 
comb, cihwas\ankotmen teeth of a comb. 

6.4. One base appears in alternants 


k*awi- ~ k*ah ~ k”a-: the first alternant is 
found before suffix 241; the second in word 
final; the third elsewhere. Examples: k”awiA 
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tree, stick, ikYah his stick, kik¥awiyonihkeh 
they hanged her, k*acicin litile trees. 

6.5. Base final Xa in word medial alter- 
nates with \ in word final. Examples: 
meAad metlate, medapilma'id metate mano, 
imed her metate. 

6.6. Base final V has been noted with 
various alternants in 6.2-5. Most base final 
V in word medial alternate with Vh in word 
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final. Examples: aSkad property, ini‘NaSkah 
their property; siwa'men females, Siwa’'- 
Inosiwa‘h come be my wife! 

6.7. Other noun bases are subject only to 
variations noted in 1. Examples: iksid foot, 
ikSi his foot; micin fish, miénakad fish meat, 
mowicmié your bony fish, ihiyo'\ breath, 
ihiyo her breath. 














SENECA III* 


Nits M. HoitmMer 


University or Lunp, SWEDEN 


5. Points of grammar; nouns 
6. Attributive qualifiers 

7. Numerals 

8. Pronouns 


6.1. Although the noun shows a definite 
tendency to function as a verb, we may 
conveniently speak of a nominal and a verbal 
inflection. The Seneca noun may or may not 
be preceded by a classificatory prefix; 
instances of the former type are: cite?9 
bird, kwa?yo? rabbit, sengh skunk, skwaak 
frog, tyihokwaes chipmunk, tyinothaiyo 
mouse, tyiyah dog, nyakwai? bear (hence 
chiefly animal names). Nouns of the latter 
type fall into different classes according to 
their gender and primitive initial. The 
Iroquoian languages generally possess three 
genders in the singular and two in the dual 
and plural; the three singular genders are: 
the masculine, the non-masculine, and the 
common (or feminine) gender. 

The masculine gender chiefly comprises 
designations for male beings: hgokweh man, 
Indian, haksa?a boy, hahsenowaneh chief, 
hakowaneh chief, hakotes long-nosed one, 
hanyQ? white man; the non-masculine gender 
comprises designations for females (in less 
respectful reference), some animals, things, 
and ideas: kahai witch (but hatihai male 
witches, masc. plur.), kahoskwa horndace 
(fish), kanyoo? wild animal, kashenet tame 
or domestic animal, kacitatyi blackbird; cf. 
cite?9 bird), kacinah male animal (but 
hacinah man), kaya?takes goat, keo female 
animal (cf. yeo female person, woman), 
kaeng? song, kaiwa word, kakghsa? mask, 
kanghsot house, kanyo?khaa? white people’s 
language (cf. hanyo? white man), kaweng? 
language), kaya?ta? doll, kaya?ta?a picture, 

*Seneca I, IJAL 15.23-44 (1949); Seneca II, 
IJAL 18.217-22 (1952). 
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kehkwaa? sun, kecoh fish, keoke? elm 
tree, kegya(te?) sky. 

The common (or feminine) gender com- 
prises words denoting women in respectful 
reference: e.g., yeksa?a girl (but kaksa? 
baby, non-masc.), yeksakowa pretty woman, 
yeksa?atiyo good girl, yenyg? white girl (cf. 
hanyo? white man), yeo female, woman 
(cf. above), yakokweh woman.\—The com- 
mon (feminine) gender originally had no 
special plural form; to express plurality, the 
non-masculine form is used: watiksa?ashg? 
little girls (from yeksa?), watiksakowa pretty 
women (from yeksakowa), wengkwe?oweh 
Indian ladies (from yakgkweh woman).? 

5.2. Most nouns with prefixes may be 
verbalized: haksa? boy may also mean 
he ts a boy, yeksa? girl can also mean 
she is a girl, and kaksa? baby can mean 
it is a baby. They may consequently be 
conjugated: keksa? I am a boy or a girl, 
seksa?akowa you are a handsome man or a 


1 Originally, the common gender may have ex- 
pressed the idea of people, the community (yako- 
kweh woman is therefore properly member of the 
community). In the verbal inflection*these prefixes 
still mean people, but in the nouns there are only 
traces of this function: yehotokwatha? key, yeya?- 
to?kwa? pencil, yeskewakta? (yiskewakta? ?) 
broom, yotagtyohkwa? fish rod, which literally 
mean people-close-(or lock-)instrument, people- 
picture-make-instrument, people-sweep-instrument, 
and people-fish-instrument, respectively; of the 
same type are yehkwihsakta? watch and t-yekho- 
nyatha? kitchen (literally where people prepare for 
eating). All are consequently verbal in their origin. 

2 From the point of view of noun declension, this 
form may be considered as the plural of feminine 
words, since non-masculine words usually do not 
take these prefixes in the plural, but are formed 
with a singular prefix and a suffix expréssing 
plurality: kanghsote? houses (from kanohsot), 
ong?ke#?sho? horns (from ong?kae? horn). In the 
verbal inflection, however, the aforesaid plural 
prefixes are used of non-masculine nouns as well. 
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pretty girl, twaksa?asho?, akwaksa’ashg? 
we all are boys, etc.; also te?kekwaa? 
soekha there is no moon (negative form). 
Verbalization is particularly characteristic 
in words of relationship: heyate? my grand- 
son (literally J have him for a grandson; cf. 
heya-thote? J listen to him), he-awak my son 
(literally I have him for a son; cf. he- 
nookhwa? J like him),? khe-kehcih my old 
woman, my wife (literally I have her for a 
wife; cf. khe-noes I like her), etc. The 
following is a list of some important words 
of relationship, of which certain inflections 
were noted down (notice that the prefixes 
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(dual) son, hesw-awak your (plur.) son, 
sety-awak our son, shesny-awak their son, 
ethy-awak our daughter, echy-awak their 
daughter. 

Among the expressions of relationship 
notice the following type, in which the 
verbalization is unmistakable: tesnyatengte? 
your brother, teswatenote? your brothers, 
teyakyatenote? my brother, teyatengte? his 
or her brother; these can only be analyzed as 
you two are brothers together, you (many 
are brothers together, and they two (masc.) 
are brothers or brother and sister together, 
respectively. Similarly the following para- 


Class I Class II Class III Class IV Class V 
Sing. masc. ha- ha- he- ho- 
. - ca- ke- - 
Sing. non-masc. ‘ ‘ e- , © - 
wa- wi- 
Common yo- ye- ye- yako-® 
Dual masc. ya- (te)ni-® 
Dual non-masce. kya- 
Plur. masc. hono- hati- heno-* 
oti- weno-> 
Plur. non-masc. ong- ‘an ti 


are different from the ordinary possessive 
prefixes given in sections 5.8 and 65.9): 
ha-hci? my elder brother, ya-hci? your (sing.) 
elder brother, ho-hci? his elder brother, 
a-hei? my elder sister,‘ sa-hci? your elder 
sister; ha-?nih my father, ya-?nih your 
(sing.) father, ho-?nih his father; hak-sot my 
grandfather, ya-hsot your (sing.) grandfather, 
ak-sot my grandmother; he-awak my son, 
hesh-awak your (sing.) son, hesny-awak your 


3 Notice that these constructions are sometimes 
ambiguous: i heawak means J am his son, while 
heawak = my son, i.e., he is my son.—While the 
latter form may be analyzed as J have him for a 
son, such a form as hak-sot my grandfather would 
seem to be he is a grandfather to me or he grand- 
fathers me (cf. hak-noes he likes me). 

4 Notice that nominal stems are in themselves 
indeterminate as to gender, which is solely 
expressed by the different prefixes: haksa? boy, 
yeksa? girl, woman, in which the stem -ksa? 
rather expresses child or young person than boy or 
girl; similarly the Seneca -hsot expresses grand- 
parent. 


digm: okyateo my friend, cateo your (sing.) 
friend, hongteo his friends, onoteo her 
friends, gkwateo our friend(s), swateo 
your (plur friend(s) (literally: we two are 
friends, you two are friends, they (masc. and 
fem.) are friends, we are friends, and you are 
friends, respectively). In the same way we 
find cokweta? your relation (literally you 
two are relations), teyakyati my wife (literally 
we two are sitting together), yate?ke brother 
and sister, yatatate? grandfather and grand- 
son, kyatathawak mother and daughter, 
hengtathawakshg? father and mother and son 
(in the last example, mother is not expressed, 
but is implied in the plural form heng-; the 
corresponding masc. dual form yatathawak 
would mean either father and son or mother 
and son or father and daughter). 


5 This prefix was only found in the nasalized 
form: ho-, yako-, heng-, wenog-. 

6 In this prefix, te- marks the dual (see section 
5.6). 
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5.3. The nouns with prefixes (see 5.1) 
belong to five distinct classes’ according to 
the table on page 282. 

Examples: Class I: hateces medicine man, 
aate? road (for a-aate?; three a’s could not 
be distinguished), wakaygh old thing, yotao- 
tyohkwa? fish rod, yate?ke brother and sister 
(cf. above), honoteces medicine men; Class 
II: haksa?a boy, kaksa? baby, yeksa? girl, 
teniksa?a two boys (or they are two boys), 
hatiksa?asho? boys, watiksa?ashg? girls; 
Class III: e?niske? wheel; Class IV: kecoh 
fish, wiyo (something) good; Class V: hokweh 
man, Indian, yoeca? or yoecate? earth, 
yakokweh Indian woman, hengkwehsho? 
Indians, wengkwehshg? Indian women.2— 
Owing to the scantiness of the material, all 
forms could not be obtained. Neither was it 
possible in every case to ascertain whether 
the prefix was purely nominal or verbal; it is 
likely that in cases where two prefixes were 
recorded, one of them properly belongs to 
verbalized construction (cf. 5.1, beginning). 

5.4. Of certain nouns an alternative set of 
prefixes is found (evidently corresponding to 
the objective prefixes of the verb). These 
impart to the noun a slightly different 
meaning (see the examples); the table given 
below is very incomplete: 


honekee? he is drunk), o?nehsa? sand (cf. 
ka?nehsa? nannyberry, name of a bush, 
probably Viburnum lentago, ka?nehsa?keh 
on the beach), oeng? song (cf. kaeng?, idem), 
oiwa news (cf. kaiwa word), kotyanon cute 
little girl (ef. hotyanon cute little boy); 
Class IV: haweyoh dead man (cf. heygs he is 
dying), aweygh dead animal, kaweyoh dead 
woman (in verbalized forms final -? was 
noted: haweyo? he is dead; cf. honekeah and 
honekee?, above). 

5.5. A vocative is formed by addition of a 
final -h: nohyeh mother (cf. sano?e? your 
mother). 

5.6. Dual and plural forms. These are 
characterized partly by the singular, dual, 
and plural prefixes given in section 5.3— 
nouns denoting persons regularly take the 
plural (or dual) prefixes when the plural 
suffix is added: hatiksa?ashg? boys (from 
haksa?a), but other masculine nouns do not: 
ha?nowasho? turtles (from ha?nowa)—partly 
by various kinds of suffixes (see below); the 
dual generally takes the prefix te- or t- before 
the class prefix and can then function 
without any suffix: teniksa?a two boys, 
tekni tekait two trees. The following plural 
suffixes were found: -shg?, -9?, -nyo?, 
-ong?, -ngke?, and -ke. 


Class I Class II Class III Class IV Class V 
Sing. masc. ho- hawe- 
Sing. non-masc. 0- 0- awe- 
Common ko- kawe- 


Examples: Class I: oaate? road (cf. aate?, 
idem); Class II: honekeah drunk (cf. 


7 The prefixes are the same as in the subjective 
conjugation of the verb. The five classes are 
typical of all Iroquoian languages (ef. C. M. 
Barbeau, Classification of Iroquoian radicals with 
subjective pronominal prefixes, in Canadian De- 
partment of Mines, Memoir 46; Ottawa, 1915) and 
Floyd Lounsbury. 

8 Notice that in certain nouns contractions have 
taken place, which change the appearance of the 
prefix: kehkwaa? sun (cf. Mohawk karahkwa?; 
see Seneca IT, 4.1), kaha? wind (of the 2d class), 
and ehoshe? ball (probably of the Ist class). 


Examples of -sho?. Most nouns (of the 
prefix category as well as of the prefixless 
category; see 5.1) form their plural by 
addition of -shg?: cite?gsho? birds (from 
cite?9), tyiyahshg? dogs (from  tyiyah), 
hatiksa?ashg? boys (from haksa?a), hati- 
cinahshg? the men, watiksa?asho? girls 
(from yeksa?a; cf. section 5.1, end), kanyoo?- 
sho? wild animals (from kanyoo?), awegshg? 
flowers (from aweg), okaa?sho? both eyes 


° Even in the prefixless type of nouns, a prefix 
is sometimes used in the plural form: otyino- 
thaiyosho? mice (from tyinethaiye mouse). 
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(from okaa?); notice kaskwe’?shg? stones 
(Ch) from kaskwaa? stone (EC). 
Examples of -9?. This suffix is often used 


with nouns ending in -t (it is originally , 


verbal; cf. Seneca II, 4.2): kanghsoto? 
houses (from kanghsot), kaito? trees (from 
kait). 

Examples of -nyg?: ongtate?nyo? moun- 
tain chain (from onotate? mountain), kahg- 
tanyo? rivers (from kahote?), kanyotae?nyo? 
lakes (from kanyotae? lake), kacihso?taony9? 
stars (cf. kacihsg?ta or ocihso?tao star). 

Examples of -ong?. This suffix is chiefly 
used to express members of a nation, etc.: 
thanawoteong? Indians of Tonawanda 
(thanawote?), tohsoweong? Buffalonians 
(from tohsowse? Buffalo), swikeong? Cana- 
dians, ohiyong? Indians of Alleghany Reser- 
vation (which is called ohiyo ‘the great river’ 
in Seneca); katekeshono? Catraugusans 
(cf. katekeskeo Cataraugus Reservation) 
seems to contain a combination of -shg? and 
-ong? (?). 

Example of -noke?: kashe?tangke? flies 
(from oshe?ta’a a fly). 

Examples of -ke. This suffix is used 
especially in time expressions of the type: 
twenitake two months (t- is the sign of the 
dual; see above), se niwenitake three months 
(from swenitat one month), twenishake two 
days, se niwenishake three days (cf. sweni- 
sheet one day, wenishate? day), se niyoshake 
three years (cf. t(e)yoshet one year); 
similarly tekawistake two dollars, se nika- 
wistake three dollars (cf. kawistat dollar). 

The English plural suffix -s seems to have 
crept into the language as an occasional 
formative: kahiyos good creeks (from kahiyo; 
Ch), seniyg hatihsenowanes three chiefs 
(from hahsenowaneh chief; EC). 


10 We might consider -ong? as a collective suffix. 
A true collective suffix is apparently -ye?, in 
kanotaye? the city (literally the group of villages or 
habitations), kahataye? wood (lots of timber).— 
Another similar, but variously used, suffix is 
-khaa?, in ongtawakhaa? Seneca nation and lan- 
guage; it is also used in the phrases onotawakhaa? 
okwe?oweh Seneca Indian and onotawakhaa? ka- 
weng? Seneca language. 
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5.7. Nouns are often preceded by an 
element ne? (ne?-, ne-, n-), which seems 
analogous to the definite article in many 
pther languages: ne-haksa?a the boy (for 
the disappearance of the glottal stop before 
h-, see Seneca II, 3.9), ne-hokweh the man, 
ne?-miol the mule (Mrs. Cl), ne?-aska 
Oscar, n-okwe?oweh the Indian. Usually, this 
element forms with the following noun a 
stress unit (carrying the accent on the 
second syllable from the beginning, accord- 
ing to the rule in Seneca II, 3.6) and conse- 
quently ought to be written in one word. 

5.8. Possessive inflection. A pronominal 
owner in the possessive construction is, as a 
rule, expressed by prefixes (for another way 
of expressing a pronominal owner, see 8.3). 
These prefixes are clearly related to the 
objective prefixes of the verb; we conse- 
quently find that the possessive prefixes, like 
those mentioned in section 5.3, occur in sets 
corresponding to the five classes of nominal 
stems (5.3). There are two types of possessive 
prefixes (which, however, largely coincide); 
the first type (A) is used when the noun is 
not followed bya postposition (see 5.10), the 
second type (B), when a postposition follows. 
The forms of the prefixes are seen in the 
tables on page 285. 

Examples: Class I: saota? your (sing.) 
ear, okwathwaishe? our soul (-she? is a 
common nominal suffix), honothwais their 
soul; Class II: akekhwa? my food, aketk- 
wehsa? my blood, aknghsot my house, 
saeng? your song, sya’ta?a a picture of you, 
hokhwa? his food, hotkwehsa? his blood, 
tyoskwaon o?neyashg? cow skeleton (cow, its 
bones), kokhwa? her food, ko?nikoe her mind, 
okninghsot our (dual) house, okwatkwehsa? 
our blood, hotikwehsa? their (masc.) blood; 
Class III: akenyahsa? my heart, sanyahsa? 
your (sing.) heart, hawenyahsa? his heart, 
kawenyahsa? her heart; Class V: akoecate? 
my land, honoecate? their (masc.) land.—- 
Notice that the form is unchanged whatever 
the gender of the noun expressing that which 
is owned: akeksa?ta? my boy or my girl 
(that is, either from haksa? or yeksa?; see 





NO. 4 SENECA III 285 
Prefixes of type (A): 
Owner Class I Class II Class III Class IV Class V 
ink che. ies ake- ake- aki- ako- 
ak- 
sa- sa- sa- 
2d sing. sa- 
. (s-) 
3d sing. masc. ho- ho- hawe- 
3d sing. non-masc. awe- 
Common ko- ko- kawe- 
Ist dual okni- 
2d dual sni- 
Ist plur. okwa- okwa- okwe- 
2d plur. swa- co-§ 
3d plur. masc. hono- hoti- hono- 
3d plur. non-masc. oti-!! 





5.3); neither does the possessive form differ 
of nouns having objective prefixes (see 5.4). 
Also notice forms depending on contraction 
of prefix and stem, such as akehkwa? my 
bread, howhkwa? his bread, kowhkwa? her 
bread (from ehkwa? bread); akehoshe? my 
ball (from ehoshe?; see 5.3, note 8); from 
e?niskz? wheel (which evidently belongs to 
class IiT) Mrs. Wh formed sa?niske? your 
wheel, ho?niskee? his wheel, ko?niskee? her 
wheel (as if of class II). Sometimes, though 
comparatively seldom, nouns of the prefixless 
type (5.1) occur with possessive prefixes 
(of class II): aketyiyah my dog, satyiyah 
your dog (from tyiyah dog). 

5.9. When the noun is construed with a 
postposition (see 5.10), certain other forms 
of the possessive prefixes are used, according 
to the table below:” 


Owner Class I Class II 
: (ke- 
Ist sing. ka- k 
2d sing. . sa- si 
\s- 


11 After te-, t- (in verbalized construction; cf. 
5.2), oti- appears as -yoti-: tyotinghsot that (lit- 
erally there) 7s their house; also cf. nyotiyangwe?oh 
what they tried to do. 

The table is very incomplete; the forms 
obtained diverge from the forms given in 5.8 
only in the first and second persons singular. 


Examples: Class I: kagta?keh in my ear, 
sagta?keh in your ear (from ogta? ear, 
objective form; see 5.4); Class IT: kekaa?keh 
in my eye (from okaa? eye), knikoekeh 
on my mind (cf. aknikoe my mind), sekaa?keh 
in your eye, sno?cakeh on your tooth (or 
teeth; from ono?ca tooth, teeth, objective 
form, see 5.4). Sometimes incorrect forms 
were given: aknghsa?keh (Ch) for knghsa?- 
keh in my house, akoeca?keh (Ch) for 
koeca?keh on my land, akagta?keh (O) for 
kagta?keh (see above).—Nouns inflected 
either according to 5.8 or 5.9 may show 
certain irregularities (apart from those 
depending on contraction; see 5.8). Thus, of 
kakohsa? mask (class IT), the first person 
singular is formed according to class IV 
akikghsa? my mask; similarly, of okota? 
nose: sikgta?keh on (or in) your nose. For 


Class III Class IV ClassV 


ki- 


si- 


the verbalized possessive forms of the type 
heyate? my grandson, see section 5.2; also 
such forms as kyasogh my name, syasoh 
your name, hayasoh his name, yeyasoh 
her name, akwayasoh our names appear with 
verbal prefixes and may therefore be under- 
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stood as J am named, etc. Certain nouns are 
increased with a special element in the 
possessive form (cf. Siouan and Algonquian): 
akeksa?ta? my child (cf. haksa? boy, yeksa? 
girl), is eokweta? your relation (cf. hokweh 
man, yakokweh woman). When the owner is 
a noun, the construction is the following: 
cite?9 oho?sa bird, tts egg, i.e., bird’s egg, 
tyoskwaon o?neyashg? cow, its bones, i.e., 
cow skeleton (cf. 5.8). 

5.10. Postpositions. Seneca makes use of 
a great number of postpositions, of which the 
most common are: -(9)k, -k?a, -keh, -(a)ko, 
-neh, -oke, -gkeh, -tih. 

Example of -(9)k: kahok fo the river." 

Examples of -k?a: kanghsa-k?a near the 
house, kahsitak?a right to my foot. 

Examples of -keh. This is perhaps the 
most common postposition, which expresses 
in, on, at: kanghsa?keh zn or on the house, 
kekaa?’keh in my eyes, askwa?ke(h)shg just 
on the bridge, aa?ke(h)shg along the road 
(-sho being an equivalent of jusé). 

Examples of -(a)kg. This postposition 
often expresses under: kanghsakg under the 
house, kano?cakg under the pot, but also 
in: kaetako in the garden, kahatakgsho? in 
the forest (in the last examples, perhaps in 
the sense of under among the plants, the 
trees ?); notice the place of the plural 
suffix (-sho?; see 5.6) after the postposition. 

Examples of -neh. This postposition, 
which means near or at, was recorded in 
several place names and analogous ex- 
pressions: haksa?aneh at the boy’s housc, 
kahaineh witch place, ohsehtakgneh in the 
willows, in which it is combined with 
-(a)ko under, in, under among (see above). 

Example of -oke. Added to a dual form 
(see 5.6) of the noun, this postposition 
expresses between: tekanghsoke between the 
two houses. 

Examples of -okeh. This postposition has 
approximately the same meaning as -keh 
(see above): kawengkeh on the island (from 
kawenot island), kehsingkeh on 


my leg, 


18 Direction is not implied in the Seneca post 
positions; the same phrase can also mean at the 
river. 
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sehsingkeh on your leg (from ohsina the whole 
leg, objective form). 

Examples of -tih: tyonyatih back of the 
flat (place name; cf. yonya isthmus, QO). 
With the form in s- (see 7.3, note 17) of the 
noun, -tih means beyond: skanyotaetih over 
the lake; notice the form skanyotaetihkowa 
Europe (literally beyond the big sea), in 
which the postposition is followed by 
augmentative -kowa (great, big). 


6.1. The Seneca ‘adjective’ is often not 
distinguishable from a noun or a verb; 
compare, for instance, kanyoo? wild animal 
and wild (e.g., o?son kanyoo? wild turkey), 
thaiwai good, earnest or he is good, earnest, 
tyeiwai (she is) good, earnest, thatiiwai 
(they are) good, earnest. 

6.2. The following suffixes qualify nouns 
in much the same way as an attributive 
adjective in English: -a little (diminutive 
suffix),'* -(a)se new, young, -es long, high, 
-etke? bad, -i, -it full, -iyo fine, good, 
beautiful,” -kayoh old, -ke white, -kowa 
great, fine, -nekwat dear, -no cold, -nog? 
dear, -sa’tyon ugly, -stee? big, -?taiye hot, 
-tki? dirty, -tyi black, -waneh great, big. 
Examples: haksa?a little boy, yeksa?a little 
girl (cf. yeksa? grown-up girl, woman), 
kanghsase new house, onegse new corn, 
kanghses long house, hakotes long-nosed one, 
onotes high mountain, haksataetke? bad boy, 
kano?ci ongkwa? a pail full (or pailful) of 
milk (but onekanos kang?caee? means pail 
of water), okano?cit full pail, kahiyo good 
creek, kanghsakaygh old house, oneoke white 
corn, haksa?kowa fine (young) man, yeksa?- 
kowa pretty woman, yeksa?akowa pretty girl, 
onghsanekwat expensive house (cf. 6.4), 

‘Tt is freely used to express little, small; 
other diminutive suffixes (used restrictedly) are 
-o? (onekg? little puddle; cf. oneka- water, hacing? 
(kacing?) male, from hacinah man), -sa? (ohgsa? 
egg; = oho?a) or -s?a (ef. footnote 16). 

'® Originally this termination equaled great, as 
still in the place name ohiyo Alleghany Reservation 
(or the Alleghany river, which is now referred to as 
ohiyo kahote?); cf. Ontario (= the great lake), 
from some other Iroquoian language. Also -kowa 


originally meant great; now it mostly means fine 
(ef. Seneca IT, 5.3). 
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ohsotano cold night, kanekanog? high-priced 
whiskey (cf. 6.4), onghsasa?tyon ugly house 
(ef. 6.4), kaetastee? big garden, oneka?taiye 
hot water, onohsatki? dirty house (cf. 6.4), 
kanghsatyi dark house, kanghsawaneh or 
kanohsowaneb (the latter form was said to 
occur as a place name) big house, hahseno- 
waneh chief (literally great name, cf. kahseng? 
name). 

6.3. Certain nouns are slightly modified 
when construed with an attributive suffix. 
As seen from the examples in the preceding 
section, the element -ta- or -t- is often 
intercalated between the noun and the 
suffix: hatiksatiyo good boys (from haksa?), 
hokwe?tase young man, hokwe?tiyo (EC), 
hokwetiyo (Mrs. Cl) nice man (from 
hokweh). Conversely, certain nouns drop a 
dental suffix before the qualifying suffix: 
kahwaneh big river (from kahote? river), 
ongtes (see 6.2; from onotate? or onotot 
mountain), kanghseskeh (at) the longhouse 
(cf. kanghsot house). The form is altered 
also in kacitake white bird and kacitatyi 
blackbird (from cite?9 bird) and onekanos 
(fresh) water appears in the older form 
oneka- (see Seneca II, 4.2): onekano cold 
water. 

6.4. As mentioned in section 5.4, many 
nouns are construed with an objective 
prefix, which sometimes changes or modifies 
its meaning. It should be noticed that some 
of the qualifying suffixes enumerated in 6.2 
always require the subjective form of the 
noun and others the objective form, which 
then do not change the meaning of the noun 
qualified by the suffix. Thus, for instance, 
-nog? dear requires the subjective form; 
hence, oneka? strong drink combines with 
the suffix into kanekanog? high-priced 
whiskey (see 6.2). The suffixes -nekwat, 
-sa?tyon, and -tki?, on the other hand, 
always take the objective form: onghsan- 
ekwat expensive house, onghsasa?tyon ugly 
house, onghsatki? dirty house (from kanghsot, 
kanghsa?). 

6.5. The qualifiers mentioned in 6.2 may 
also occur as independent words and take 
the prefixes mentioned in 5.3 and 6.4: 


hakaygh old (man), wakaygh something old, 
old thing, hakwaneh (masc.), yekwaneh 
(common) big (cf. -waneh in 6.2), kanoo? 
something dear, wiyo something good. 

6.6. The element -a little, whether 
construed independently or as a suffix, and 
some other qualifiers (chiefly those which 
have a diminutive sense),!® take the prefix 
ni- (see 7.2-7.8) before the classificatory 
prefix: niwa?a small or it is small, niwa?a 
kaya’ta’a small picture, nikacita?a little 
bird (cf. 6.3), nikatyiya?a little dog, niwak?a 
something short. Also cf. the examples in 
6.7 and 6.8. 

6.7. Some qualifiers, when used inde- 
pendently, appear with an infix -ney(a)-: 
nyaneyak?a short man (from ni-ha-; see 
Seneca II, 4.1), niyeneyak?a short woman 
(ef. ni-wa-k?a, 6.6), haneyes fall man, 
yeneyes tall woman (from -es long, high, tall). 

6.8. Qualifiers expressing color (except 
-ke and -tyi; see 6.2) are indeclinable and 
the noun with which they are combined 
take the prefix ni- (cf. 6.6) and a suffix 
-ote? or -te?: tyinyowai nikacitote? blue 
bird (from cite?9), cesta?e ni kashaistote? 
black snake (from oshaista?), kwehta’e 
nikanghsote? Red House (place name, 
perhaps an artificial formation (?); QO), 
kwehta?e nyaweote? red flower (from aweg). 
—With a possessive prefix, the following 
form was heard: tyinyowai nikikaote? / 
have got blue eyes (from okaa? eye, eyes). 

6.9. The attributive qualifiers in Seneca 
may either precede or follow the noun 
which they define: iygs oneg or oneg iygs 
long corn (iygs long is indeclinable); also cf. 
the examples in the preceding sections. 

6.10. Forms expressing degrees of com- 
parison were not recorded. Quite ex- 
ceptionally, a form was found which ac- 
cording to EC functioned as a comparative: 
skanyotaes longer lake (cf. kanyotaes long 
lake); this statement may have no general 
validity. Another ‘comparative’ was found 
in hakowaneh he is bigger, that is, he is a 
chief (also according to EC); cf. kako- 


16 So also in nyawegs?a little flower, from aweo 
(ef. footnote 15). 
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wanetha? it makes it larger, i.e., magnifying 
glass (EC). 


7.1. The forms of the numerals vary 
widely according to the nature of the noun 
they refer to, etc. The simplest forms are 
those used in counting (they are also used in 
the sense of once, twice, etc.), which are: 
1. skat, 2. tekni, 3. seh, 4. kei; kai (see 
Seneca II, footnote 17), 5. wis, 6. yei, 7. 
catak, 8. tekyg?, 9. tyohtg?, 10. washe. 

The numerals 11-19 are formed by 
compounding the lower numerals with the 
suffix -skai: skaskai eleven, tekniskai twelve, 
seskai thirteen, keiskai fourteen, wiskai fifteen, 
catakskai ° seventeen, tekyg?skai eighteen. 
Twenty is expressed by the dual form (see 
5.6) of ten: tewashe; the numbers following, 
by this word with the forms just mentioned: 
tewashe skaskai twenty-one, tewashe wiskai 
twenty-five. The numbers 30-90 are also 
expressed by compounds: kei niwashe forty, 
wis niwashe fifty. One hundred is_ skat 
twenya’e. 

7.2. The above elementary forms are 
used in counting various objects. Usually 
they precede the noun, the numerals above 
three being connected with the noun by the 
same particle ni- as mentioned in section 
6.6; tekni two is followed by the dual form 
(see 5.6). Examples: skat kait one tree, 
tekni tekait two trees, kei nikait four trees, 
wis nikait jive trees, yei nikaito? siz trees 
(plural form; see 5.6), catak nikaito? 
seven trees, etc. (For diversity in form of the 
noun, ef. the general remark in 5.3, end.) 

7.3. For counting male persons there are 
special forms of the lower numerals: shaya?- 
tat one,” tiyashe two, se nyenoti three, kei 
nyenoti four,® wis nyenoti five. 

Examples: shaya?tat haksa?a one boy, 


'7 Literally one (s-) body (-ya?t-, with the 
masculine prefix ha- he, 5.3); in skat (7.1), there- 
fore, the numeral element is s-, while -ka- is the 
subjective prefix for the non-mascvline sing. 
gender (cf. 5.3). 

18 From ni-heng- through los. 1; 
-h- (see Seneca II, 4.1). 


evoralic 
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tiyashe teniksa?a two boys, 
hatiksa?asho? three boys. 

7.4. For female persons the corresponding 
forms are: syeya’tat one, tekniyashe two, 
se niwenoti three, kei niwenoti four, etc. 

7.5. For animals certain other compounds 
with -ya?t- body are used: skaya?tat keo- 
tanehkwih one horse; for the numbers above 
two a construction analogous to the one 
mentioned in sections 7.3' and 7.4 is used: 
wis niwengti aknoskwaye? tak?e J have got 
five chickens. 

7.6. The following constructions in time 
expressions were noted down. For days: 
swenishet one day, tewenishake two days, se 
niwenishake three days (from wenishe? 
day); for months: swenitat or skat yawete- 
toke?tet one month, twenitake or tekni 
yawetetoke?tet two months, se niwenitake or 
se niyawetetoke?tet three months; for years: 
eskaho or tyoshet one year, teyoshake two 
years (also notice teyoshzshe twenty years). 

7.7. In counting miles, the (local) prefix 
he- (= there or where) is used before the 
classificatory yo-: skat heyotkatweh one 
mile, tekni heyotkatweh two miles, se he- 
yotkatweh three miles (cf. to niyotkatweh 
how many miles?). 

7.8. The following forms for counting 
money were recorded: skawistat one dollar, 
tekawistake two dollars, se nikawistake three 
dollars (from kawistat dollar), skakwenishet 
one cent, tekni kwenis two cents, se kwenis 
three cents (from kwenishet cent, penny) the 
fact that the dual form (cf. 7.2) is not used 
here may be explained from the loanword 
-character of the word kwenis (from English 
pennies). 


se nyenoti 


7.9. The list of numerals given in the pre- 
ceding sections is by no means complete. 
The form seniyo three was used by Mrs. Cl 
in a story referring to the three stripes on the 
chipmunk’s back; EC used it in the phrase 
seniyg hatihsenowanes three chiefs (for the 
suffix -s, see section 5.6, end). 

7.10. No ordinal numbers were recorded. 
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8.1. Personal pronouns. The personal pro- 
nouns are: i J, we (sing., dual, and plural, 
exclusive and inclusive form), is you (sing., 
dual, and plural form), wae he, she, it, they 
(used in all genders and numbers). These 
forms may be preceded by the element ne? 
(n-; see 5.7): ne?i I, we, ne?is you, newae 
(probably for ne?wae) he, she, it, they. 
Diminutive (?) forms in -?a are also used: 
ne?i?a, ni?a J, we, is?a, ne?is?a, nis?a you. 

8.2. In the third person the following forms 
are furthermore used, which may correspond 
to ‘self’: haghwah he (himself), kaghwah she 
(herself), agwah zt (itself), honghg? (masc.), 
onghg? (non-masc.) they themselves). 

8.3. A pronominal owner (in the possessive 
construction) is usually expressed by a 
possessive prefix (see sections 5.8, 5.9). 
There also exists a kind of possessive pro- 
noun in Seneca, formed according to the 
same principle as the forms described in 
8.2; its base is -(a)weh, which we may 
render approximately by property. The 
forms are: akaweh my property, my own, 
mine, my, saweh your property, your own, 
your(s), howeh his property, his own, his; 
non-masculine, common, or plural forms 
were not recorded. Examples: i akaweh 
something I owned, i akaweh ehkwa? my 
bread, is saweh yours, ne howeh his people. 
The construction may be verbalized: i 
akaweh yeksa?kowa I own a pretty woman. 

8.4. Of demonstrative pronouns, the fol- 
lowing were recorded: hike, ne? (neh), 
nehoh n-, neke, ne?ne?, notaike, sike; since 
the precise meanings and distinctions are 
not clear, we shall give the translation ob- 
tained in each case in the examples. In many 
of the above forms, the initial n- is no doubt 
the element ne? mentioned in 5.7; hike and 
sike are probably alternative forms (since 
h- and s- were found to alternate in other 
forms as well). The demonstrative pronouns 
are all indeclinable and may either precede 
or follow the noun they define: hike hokweh 

19The gender and number appears from the 


construction with a verb: taswe? ne?is?a are you 
all coming? 


that man, hike hengkwehshg? those men, 
takoci hike that cat, sike hokweh, sike 
hengkwe(h)sho? that, those, neke hokweh 
this man, neke hengkwe(h)shg? these men, 
neke hanghsot this house, notaike this, ne?ne 
hokweh that man there, sengh neh syee don’t 
do that, nehoh nekyee? I will do this. 

8.5. The following interrogative pronouns 
were recorded: so who? (with the plural form 
soshg?), na?ot (also na?t) what? (with the 
compound forms ahte?tina?ot, ahte?na?ot, 
te?na?ot),° and sona?ot who? Examples: so 
hike who is that? soshg? hike who are those? 
na’ot what is it? (verbalized), na?ot hayasoh 
what 1s his name? te?na?ot hike, neke what 
is that, this? te?na?ot what is it? (verbalized), 
sona?ot hike what is that? sona?ot neke who is 
this? 

8.6. By addition of the syllable -kaa? 
indefinite forms arise: sokaa? somebody, 
sokaa? taasnyet somebody answered. These 
may again become negative (= nobody) by 
combination with the negative prefix te?-: 
te?sokaa? no one, te?sokaa? yakokweh there 
is no woman (verbalized). 

8.7. Other pronominal forms are: akwekoh 
(-kwekoh) all, oya?, noya? other, weso? 
much, many, plenty, and wiste? (also kwiste?) 
anything (nothing). The form -kwekgh may 
be inflected: twakwekoh we all, swakwekoh 
you all, hatikwekoh they all; otherwise 
akwekoh may be construed with inflected 
nouns: akwekgh swaksa?asho? you all boys, 
ohsotakwekgh all night; also kakwekoh (the 
non-masculine sing. form; see 5.3) is used as 
akwekoh: kakwekoh itwatke? we all get up. 
The other forms are usually indeclinable: 
ahtak weso? too much, hokweh noya? 
another man, noya? kaya?tohshe? (no) 
other book, nis te?oya? just like you (literally 
you, not another), wiste? taayeteih he does 
not know anything. 


20 The element ahte- also occurs in ahte?kwa 
it is strange and ahte?kwakowa it is very strange 
(according to Ch). 

21 An alternative form, looking like an in- 
flection, occurred in koweso? too much. 











SALISH-WAKASHAN LEXICAL COMPARISONS NOTED BY BOAS 


Morris SWADESH 


NEw 


In 1949 I published some material 
tending to substantiate Edward Sapir’s 
theory of the common origin of the Salish, 
Wakashan and Quileute stocks; along with 
previously unpublished comparisons by 
Sapir.! Another interesting document may 
now be added, a set of comparisons by 
Franz Boas, found among his unpublished 
papers and brought to my attention by 
Gladys Reichard. It consists of forty-eight 
comparisons, mainly between Chehalis of 
the Salishan stock and Kwakiutl of 
Wakashan, but with additional Coeur 
d’Alene forms in a number of the cases. 
There are no comments to indicate what 
Boas considered to be the significance of 
the similarities he found. Certainly he must 
have thought them to be more than ac- 
cidental resemblances or he would never 
have bothered to draw up the list. He must 
further have related these lexical affinities 
with the strong structural similarities which 
he had noted among Salish, Wakashan and 
Chemakuan. It is possible that Boas 
regarded this as another case of inde- 
terminable historic relationship, falling 
under his remark that, “In many cases 
historical relation must be assumed, but 
whether we are dealing with mixture of 
languages or with divergent branches of an 
ancient stock will remain doubtful.’* I 

1 Morris Swadesh, The Linguistic Approach to 
Salish Prehistory, in Marian W. Smith ed., Indians 
of the Urban Northwest, New York, 1949, pp. 161- 
71; Edward Sapir, Salish-Wakashan Comparisons, 
ibid. pp. 171-3. 

2 Franz Boas, Kwakiutl, esp. p. 427, in Franz 
Boas ed., Handbook of American Indian Lan- 
guages, part I, Washington 1911, BAE-B 40; 
Franz Boas, Kwakiutl Grammar p. 205, APS-T, 
new series vol. 37, part 3. 


3 Franz Boas, General Anthropology (p. 139, 
New York 1938). 
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believe I have edemonstrated that inde- 
terminate cases can hardly exist,‘ and I 
expect that the common origin of the three 
stocks under discussion will soon be fully 
established. I consider this document of 
Boas’ to be an important bit of corroboratory 
evidence. 

Chehalis, Coeur d’Alene and Kwakiutl 
are hundreds of miles apart. Direct borrow- 
ing among them would be impossible. How- 
ever, Kwakiutl has some Salish neighbors 
(principally Comox), and it is conceivable 
that it might have borrowed from these 
neighbors words that are cognate with 
those of Chehalis and Coeur d’Alene. It is 
also possible for culture words to pass with 
relative rapidity from language to language 
until they are current over a considerable 
area. Three or four of the comparisons in 
Boas’ list could represent borrowings. The 
rest are not semantically the kind of 
elements which are normally borrowed. 
Furthermore, differences in form and sense 
suggest long divergence after common origin. 
In a few cases the phonetic form is suffi- 
ciently great to raise doubts as to whether 
there is any historic connection at all. 

In the list, Kw, Ch, Cr _ represent 
Kwakiutl, Chehalis and Coeur d’Alene, 
respectively. The phonetic symbols are 
modified in conformity with my phonemic 
analysis and usage of signs. ¢ is like ts, 
¢ like English ch, \ like dl, & like tt, 4 like 
dz. The symbol for the murmur vowel is 
omitted, because this sound is an automatic 
and non-distinctive feature in certain con- 
sonant clusters. 

Kw ,?lat, Ch calt lake. Kw mtus kidney 

4 Morris Swadesh, Diffusional Cumulation and 


Archaic Residue as Historical Explanations, SJA 
7.1-21 (1951); see also IJAL 19. 26 f., 223f. 
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fat, Ch Cr mtus kidney. Kw mnk-, Ch mne¢ 
dung. Kw pku, Ch spcu? hand basket. Kw 
Ch Cr mus four. Kw Xmga, Ch Kamat 
yew tree. Kw kmumu, Ch ¢muma fir needles. 
Kw pusa, Ch pus fo swell, Cr hn-pu?s-ing 
sorry from swell (?) intestines. Kw uq", Ch 
Auq bare, Cr Iq” bald. Kw pux"a, Ch pu”, 
Cr pux” fo blow. Kw yam, Ch ¢am, Cr 
ém to suck. Kw sap to throw a long thing, 
Ch sp to strike. Kw pl- thin, Ch pa?l thin. 
(a little thick), Cr pet thick, Kalispelm pit 
thick. Kw éux*-, Ch éx¥-, Cr ¢aw to wash. 
Kw slp-, xlp- to twist, Ch élp to spin, Cr sel 
perplex. Kw yax-a, Ch yx® to melt. Kw 
qux, Ch q*”ax*, Cr qum grey, Cr qu? 
dust. Kw ?ik, Ch ?ay good. Kw xis, Ch 
skict skin. Kw xA- to break a paddle, Ch 
xk to break. Kw %k-, Ch cig to rub. Kw mk 
to swallow, Ch mak* to bite off a piece. Kw 
Gmx"- to bend head, Ch qamuk™” bent. Kw 
mu?, Ch mak fo pile up, Cr maq” pl. 
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objects lie. Kw g*lk-, Ch x"lq to rub. Kw hil, 
Ch yal to hire. Kw xux”, Ch x*lq" to split, 
Cr x*eq" grind meal, x*aq” separate good 
from bad. Kw k*iq, Ch qly angry. Kw k*ax 
hole, x*lp hollow, Ch k*lx” hollow. Kw px 
shaman, Ch plx” to cure. Kw yul, Ch x*l to 
drift. Kw tuwada, Ch twal to leave. Kw 
?ug’-, Ch ?ux” different. Kw qvit to crush, 
Ch qrik to chop. Kw Aq” to break off branches, 
Ch iq” to break. Kw lk*-, Ch Iqus weak. 
Kw linm, Ch lix” to take away. Kw qx-, 
Ch q*ax forked. Kw Xmk’ to throw spear in a 
game, Amxn to cast spear. Kw yx-, Ch xx* 
quick. Kw lup empty, Ch lupx™t hole, Cr 
lapx” tt fits into socket. Kw e@*lik gum, Ch 
qvalt pitchwood. Kw plx fog, Ch spxm 
steam. Kw g*ik-, Ch sk*uyx” whale. Kw 
Amk to wedge, Ch km to hew. Kw qui, Ch 
qvl, Cr Kul to cook. Kw Klq-, Ch k*lé to 
extinguish fire. Kw mig*t, Ch miwt seal. 
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0. In the analysis of Isthmus Zapotec! 
verb structure, we are confronted with a 
serious problem of grouping certain morphs 
into morphemes. The optimum solution 
seems to be one which requires the establish- 
ment of a somewhat new criterion for such 
grouping, one which may have a value more 
general than simply for the analysis of 
Zapotec verb morphology. 


1.1. Nearly every complete verb form is 
of one or another of seven? AsPpEcTs, and 


1 A language spoken by about 75,000 Indians in 
the southern part of the state of Oaxaca. Data 
were gathered during field trips to the town of 
Juchitaén in the years 1944-50, under the auspices 
of the Summer Institute of Linguistics. The author 
wishes to express appreciation to Kenneth L. 
Pike, Eugene A. Nida, and William L. Wonderly 
of the Summer Institute of Linguistics and to 
Charles F. Hockett of Cornell University for their 
valuable assistance in the verb analysis and the 
preparation of this paper. 

2 In addition, a few verbs may also occur with 
a stative prefix na- (ef. bikiitSi turned white, 
nakiit&i is white). The prefix na- also occurs with 
a great many stems which have no other distribu- 
tion in common with the verbs, but which have no 
morphological criteria to be considered as a 
separate major distribution class. 


fifty per cent of the verbs also occur in one 
of two voices. The aspects are: HABITUAL, 
as in ruka?a-beé* he (regularly) writes; 
INCOMPLETIVE, as in zuka?a-beé he will 
write; CONTINUATIVE, as in kuka?a-beé he zs 
writing; UNREAL, as in ké nuka?a-beé he 
didn’t write; COMPLETIVE, as in bika?a-beé 
he wrote; POTENTIAL, as in t8é guka?a-beé 
he’s going to write; and PERFECTIVE, as in 
waka?a-beé he has written. 

1.2. The voice contrast is between the 
simple and the cAUSATIVE voice. Formally 
the distinction is shown by the simple stem 
alone versus the simple stem plus a causative 
morpheme, which we can call the causative 
stem. 

Semantically, the simple form is related to 
action in which the agent is not important, 
i.e. the subject is acted upon or acts upon 
himself, while the causative form is used for 
action in which the emphasis is on the agent 
who brings about the action. For example, 
rinda?abi-nii it boils, or it gets boiled vs. 
rusinda?abi-be nii she boils it. 

Those verbs which do not appear in both 
voices we are calling NEUTRAL stems, for 


’ The consonant phonemes of Isthmus Zapotec 
are: voiced fortis L, N, W; voiceless fortis p, t, k, 
s, 8; voiced lenis n, 1, w, y, r apical voiced flap; 
voiceless lenis h (actualized as a homorganic 
voiceless nasal or lateral preceding voiced nasal or 
lateral), f (occurring only in borrowed words), 
? glottal stop, occurring as part of syllable nu- 
cleus; voiced lenis varying freely to voiceless b, d, 
g, z, 4; voiced lenis m, varying to fortis in word- 
medial position; rare phonemes Tf (apical voiced 
trill found in only three native-origin words but 
now being introduced in borrowed words) and b 
(a bilabial voiced trill found in only one word: 
berenb ant lion. The vowel phonemes are i, e, u, 
o, a. The tone phonemes are high and low, high 
symbolized with an acute accent, low left un- 
marked. 
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example, kutSe?e-beé he is making mistakes; 
kuyuubi-be nif he zs looking for it. 

With a few exceptions, it is not too 
difficult to identify the portions of the word 
which carry the voice and aspect meanings. 
It is also easy to show that the rather large 
number of causative morphs are in comple- 
mentary distribution, hence allomorphs of 
one morpheme. 

The causative morpheme includes at least 
sixteen allomorphs, dividing the verbs into 
corresponding classes, each allomorph oc- 
curring with a different class. It is not 
necessary for the purposes of this paper to 
describe all of these allomorphs. The two 
most frequent are a prefix si- and the replace- 
ment of the first lenis consonant of the 
simple stem by the corresponding fortis 
consonant. In the following illustrations, a 
lowered dot is used to indicate the division 
between morphs, a hyphen for the division 
between stem and person subject enclitic 
and space for the division of grammatical 
words. The first morph in each case 
represents the aspect; the last before the 
hyphen is the simple stem; and where there 
is a morph between these two it represents 
the causative. In the case of the replacive, 
the first consonant is marked as part of the 
simple stem. The morph which follows space 
is the object. In each case the simple form 
is given first. 

ri.ku?usu-nii zt gets wrinkled and ru.si.ku?- 
usu-be nif;t he wrinkles it; ri.ro?o-beé he gets 
(or zs) fat and ru.si.ro?o-nii it 7s fattening; 
by.a?anda-beé he was forgotten; and bi.si.a?- 
anda-beé he forgot (note also another usage 
of the simple stem of this verb: by.a?anda-ni® 


4In the writing of the inanimate pronoun nif, 
space and hyphen do not symbolize a phonological 
difference, but distinguish between two morpho- 
logically different patterns. The object (written 
nif) parallels in usage the free forms in the person 
and animal third persons and the other persons, 
while the subject (-nif) parallels the clitic forms. 

5 When in phrase-medial position, third person 
singular enclitice -nif and other forms ending with 
geminate vowels with high tone on the second, lose 
the second vowel, and in most cases a following 
low tone is replaced by high. 


la?4-beé it was forgotten by him—freely, he 
forgot); bi.zaale-nii it came open and bi.- 
Saale-be nif he opened it. 


2.1. However, although the morphemic 
identification of the causative allomorph is 
simple, there are some problems regarding 
the analysis of morphs of varying shapes for 
the aspects. There are at least two different 
ways for grouping these morphs into mor- 
phemes, and each way has advantages and 
disadvantages. This problem is the subject 
matter of the present paper. 

2.2. One of these aspects, the perfective, 
is represented by only one form, wa-; 
another, the potential, is represented by two 
overt forms, gi- and gu- and also by zero; 
the remaining five are represented by two 
forms for each. These morphs fall by virtue 
of their distribution into four intersecting 
sets, of which three have more in common 
with each other, both in form and distribu- 
tion, than with the fourth. Each set includes 
one morph for each aspect:’ 


1A 1B 1C 2 
Habitual ri- ri- ri- ru- 
Incompletive za- za- za- zu- 
Continuative ka- ka- ka- ku- 
Unreal ni- ni- ni- nu- 
Completive bit* gu gu* bi- 
Potential gi- gi- g-* gu- 
Perfective wat* wa- wa-- wa- 


2.3. Probably the simplest way to ap- 
proach our problem is to note first the 


6 xcept for phonologically defined alternants 
which are ignored in our main discussion. These 
are alternants of shape conditioned by the shape 
of the following stem. In the list which follows, the 
first in each series (between semicolons) is the 
shape occurring before glottal-initial stems; the 
second before vowel-initial stems and the third 


before other stem-types. — indicates non- 
occurrence: — : ry-.: ri-; — : zy- : za-; kayu- : 
kay- : ku-; — : kay- : ka-; — : ny- : ni-; nyu- : 
nu- : nu; bi- : by- : bi-; — : gy- : gi-; sayu- : 


way- : wa-. (The other morphs discussed in the 
text are not subject to such alternation.) 

7 Set 1A is statistically the most common set. 
Forms marked with one asterisk are different from 
the corresponding form in 1A; forms marked with 
two asterisks are those which occur also in set 2. 
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various distributional relationships between 
the aspect morphs and the neutral, simple 
and causative stems. The relationships will 
be stated in terms of seven distribution types 
(dividing the verbs into corresponding 
distribution classes), the first of which 
consists of the neutral verbs, and the other 
six of the remaining verbs, which have a 
contrast in form between simple and 
causative stems. They are classified ac- 
cording to the difference or sameness of 
stem and of aspect prefix in simple and 
causative voice. 

Type (1). Neutral stems. These may call 
for any set of aspect prefixes, each stem 
being limited to just one set. 

Type (2). Different stems and different 
prefixes in simple and causative voice. There 
are three allocations of aspect prefix sets: 
1A with simple, 2 with causative; 1B with 
simple, 2 with causative; 1C with simple, 2 
with causative. 

Type (3). Same stems but different 
prefixes in the simple and causative. There 
is only one allocation of aspect sets: 1A in 
simple, 2 in causative. 

Type (4). Different stems but same 
prefixes in simple and causative. These occur 
with three prefix set combinations: 1A in 
both, 1B in both or 2 in both. 

Type (5). Same stems and same prefixes 
(1C) in simple and causative. 

Type (6). Different stems but prefixes of 
sets which differ in only one or two aspects. 
1A in simple, 1B in causative; 1A in simple, 
1C in causative; or 1B in simple, 1C in 
causative. 

Type (7). Same stems; prefixes as in (6). 
This holds for only one verb, which has 
aspect set 1A in simple, 1B in causative. 

Note that there are four ways in which the 
fact that the form is causative can be 
deduced from the overt shape of the word: 
(a) in distribution type (4) the causative 
morpheme, and it alone, identifies the 
voice; (b) in distribution type (2) the 
difference is marked both by the presence of 
the causative voice morpheme and by the 
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choice of aspect prefix; (c) in distribution 
type (3) the choice of aspect prefix alone 
indicates the voice distinction; (d) in 
distribution type (5) the voice distinction 
cannot be deduced from the overt shape of 
the verb at all, but only from syntactic 
environment. Distribution types (6) and 
(7) are combinations of the above because 
the various sets of | prefixes are different in 
only one or two aspects. 

We have seen then that there is some 
correlation between the choice of aspect 
prefixes and voice, sets 1A, 1B, and 1C 
occurring most commonly with the simple 
stem and set 2 occurring with the causative. 
We see also that in some cases the choice of 
aspect prefixes is the only overt means of 
differentiating between. the simple and 
causative voice. These facts are the source of 
our problem in the morphemic grouping of 
aspect morphs. Must we take each aspect 
morph as a separate morpheme? Or can we 
group all those morphs for a given aspect 
together, giving just seven aspect mor- 
phemes? 

2.4. In order to solve this problem we 
must consider each alternative in detail. In 
each case our procedure will be to discuss 
each distribution class separately. 

2.4.1. Hypothesis 1: each aspect morph is 
a separate morpheme. 

Although several of the distribution types 
do not clearly indicate the morphemic 
character of the varying forms for each 
aspectual meaning, type (3), in which we find 
the aspect prefixes alone carrying the 
meaning difference between simple and 
causative voice, is proof enough that the 
two forms ru- and ri-, for example, are 
separate morphemes: ru- has the meaning of 
habitual aspect and causative voice; ri- that 
of habitual aspect and simple voice. 

Other instances of this same way of 
differentiating meaning are found in distri- 
bution type (7), where in certain aspects, the 
aspect prefix again is the only indicator of 
voice. In distribution type (2), even though 
the stem shapes differ as well as the choice 
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of aspect prefixes, we may choose to regard 
the voice meaning as carried in part by the 
aspect prefixes. 

We must note also that in eighty per cent 
of the verbs which have two different stems, 
prefixes of set 1A, 1B or 1C occur with the 
simple and prefixes of set 2 occur with the 
causative, indicating the association of 
meaning with the different forms. 

For the remaining distribution types, 
since we have taken each aspect morph to 
be a separate morpheme, we must continue 
to consider it so. 

2.4.2. Hypothesis 2: the prefixes of each 
aspect are allomorphs of a single morpheme. 

With verbs of distribution type (1) the 
prefixes for any given aspect are in comple- 
mentary distribution, since for any single 
verb root only the prefixes of one set are 
used. 

For verbs of distribution type (2) we may 
once again regard the distribution as 
complementary, the prefixes of set 1A, 1B 
and 1C occurring with simple stems and 
those of set 2 with causative stems. Also 
like (2) are certain completive and potential 
aspect contrasts in type (6), where again the 
aspect morphs are in complementary distri- 
bution. 

Verbs of distribution types (4) and (5) 
present no problem for this analysis, since 
there is only one morph for each aspect. This 
is true also, of course, for most of the 
aspects with verbs of type (6) and certain 
aspects of all verbs. 

Together, verbs of types (1) and (2) 
include eighty-six per cent of the total 
number analyzed. If we add types (4), (5) 
and (6) we find another ten per cent which 
cause us no trouble in our analysis. There is 
therefore such a very small percentage of 
disturbing cases that we could possibly base 
our decision on simply that which is sta- 
tistically predominant. If an objection to 
this interpretation is raised on the basis of 
fairly frequent association of aspect prefixes 
with different voices, we can point out that 
the very regularity of association of sets 


1A, 1B and 1C with the simple and set 2 
with the causative voice is an indication of 
complementary distribution. 

However, even in the small percentage 
remaining we can argue for the single 
morpheme hypothesis. In type (3) and like- 
wise the two trouble-making aspects of type 
(7) we can establish complementary distri- 
bution by considering the causative stem to 
contain the causative morpheme in the shape 
zero. This analysis seems plausible in the 
light of the fact that we have already been 
forced to establish sixteen different allo- 
morphs of the causative morpheme. 

2.5. Summary. Because of the complexity 
of the picture, our discussion of each 
hypothesis has had to be made in terms of 
each distribution type individually instead 
of in one over-all statement. All of the 
distribution types except (3) seem to lead 
us to favor the allomorph hypothesis, and 
even type (3) may be made to fit. 

2.6. Two principles of evaluation emerge 
in this discussion. The first is the use of 
statistics. We are inclined to accept that 
hypothesis which leaves the smaller residue 
of difficult cases. This of course is in line 
with Bloomfield’s definition of ‘regular’ as 
that which is statistically predominant.’ 

The second concerns the conditions under 
which it is legitimate to postulate a zero 
allomorph. In the present case it seems wise 
to do so, but it should be noticed that this 
forces a methodological assumption. Nida 
has criticized Bloch for assigning meaning 
distinction to covert forms even when overt 
ones were present and has insisted that in 
such a case the semantic difference must be 
assigned to the overt difference instead of, 
or in addition to, the covert. 

I agree with Nida that to assign the mean- 
ing differences of the English sing : sang 
to a zero morpheme is not desirable. How- 


8 Leonard Bloomfield, A Set of Postulates for 
the Science of Language, IJAL 15.195--202 (1949). 

® Bernard Bloch, English Verb Inflection, Lg. 
23 .399-418 (1947); Eugene A. Nida, The Identifica- 
tion of Morphemes, Lg. 24.414-441 (1948). 
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ever, we can restate Nida’s Principle 4" to 
allow its application to such a situation as 
the one under consideration and still not be 
following Bloch’s procedure." 

Note that in the English case the dif- 
ference between the forms sing and sang 
occurs only before the postulated zero 
suffix, and except for the occurrence before 
this allomorph of the past tense morpheme, 
there is no pattern of complementary 
distribution of the two stem allomorphs sing 
and sang. If we accept the interpretation 
which posits the zero allomorph, the two 
forms are in complementary distribution; if 
not, they are not in complementary distri- 
bution either here or anywhere in their 
occurrence. 

In contrast to this, the ri- and ru- of 
rilaa is saved, or escapes, and ru.laa saves, 
for example, occur with many verbs which 
show an overt difference between the simple 
and the causative stems. If for the moment 
we leave out the cases in which the simple 


and causative stems are identical, ru- and 
10 Nida, op.cit. and Morphology: the De- 
scriptive Analysis of Words, UMPL p. 54. 
1 Bloch (in personal communication, 1953) has 
indicated that he now has modified his analysis 
of such phenomena. 
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ri- are in complete complementation. Since 
the basis of complementation is already 
established in environments where the 
causative is overtly represented, we can 
legitimately posit a zero allomorph of the 
causative morpheme, making the comple- 
mentation complete. In other words, since 
the complemertation is based on a common 
occurrence with an overt difference in the 
environment, there is much evidence for 
considering ru- : ri- to be sub-morphemic, 
even before considering the few cages in 
which the following simple and causative 
stems are phonemically identical. Bloch’s 
postulated allomorphs sing : sang, on the 
other hand, have a complementary distri- 
bution only on the basis of a zero suffix. 

The following rephrasing of Nida’s 
Principle 4° includes this type of situation: 

If two related forms contain an overt 
difference and a structural zero difference 
as the only significant features for establish- 
ing a minimal unit of phonetic-semantic 
distinctiveness, the semantic value should be 
assigned to the overt difference, not to the 
zero, unless that overt difference can be 
established as sub-morphemic on the basis of 
complementation in cases where no zero is 
involved. 
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0. Introduction 

1. Rhythm 

2. Lexically placed stress 

3. Interpretation of vowel length 
4. Conditioning of intonation 

5. Gradient differences 


0. At least two points of theoretic interest 
are revealed by an analysis of Comanche 
prosodic features.” The first of these is that 
there are rhythm patterns which are 
arbitrary and contrastive, and which to a 
degree at least carry emotional affect. They 
may also possibly be associated somewhat 
with grammatical sentence types. 

The second point of interest is that 
Comanche shows no structured system 
indicating affective situations by contrastive 
intonational pitch contours such as occur in 
English and many other languages. Affective 
situations are indicated to a small degree by 


1 The research for and preparation of this paper 
was accomplished while the author was a guest 
instructor in linguistics at the Summer Institute 
of Linguistics at the University of Oklahoma in 
1949. Credit is due to the Institute and to The 
Christian and Missionary Alliance for making this 
project possible. Data were collected on a tape 
recorder, with Mrs. Emily Riddles, of Walters, 
Oklahoma, as the main informant. Materials were 
checked, and conversation recorded with the help 
of several other informants. Special thanks are 
due to Kenneth L. Pike for suggestions and 
criticisms, and to Elliott Canonge for checking 
some of the analysis of intonation presented here. 
Parts of this paper were presented with recorded 
examples at the summer meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of America at Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 
July, 1949. 

2 Prosodic features are here defined as quanti- 
tatively significant phenomena. In Comanche 
these include phonemic stress, rhythm, and length, 
and non-phonemic pitch. This definition follows 
Kenneth L. Pike on ‘suprasegmental phonemes’ 
in Phonemies: A Technique for Reducing Lan- 
guages to Writing, Ann Arbor, 1947, p. 68a. 
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emphatic stress and attentative rhythm* 
(and by particles), but pitch contour is 
conditioned by other factors. 

A minimum of intonational contrast has 
previously been reported for Oto,‘ another 
Indian language of Oklahoma, but languages 
with little or no contrastive pitch system 
have not generally been described. In Oto 
intonational contrast occurs only on ex- 
clamations. Comanche however has not 
even that minimum of pitch contrast. 

In discussing the nature of intonation, 
Bolinger has declared that it is ‘both 
conventional and instinctive’, that the 
physiological tension which is the basis of 
intonation can be ‘trained out’ (which, he 
feels, accounts for lexical pitch systems), and 
that English intonation is not an arbitrary 
structure because we do not ‘occasionally 
deliberate about our choice of contours’.® 

On the other hand, without denying the 
physiological basis of any part of speech or 
denying the close physiological association of 
GRADIENT differences of pitch, or of intensity 
of stress, this paper would lend weight to an 
understanding of the ‘arbitrariness’ of into- 
national systems where they occur. Lan- 
guages range from the complicated and 
contrastive system structure of English 
intonation to the lack of any such contrastive 
structure in Comanche. 

The data presented here will show that in 
Comanche length, stress, and rhythm are 
interconnected in their distribution and 
mutual conditioning, patterning together in 
the total phonological structure,® and that 


3A distinctive rhythm pattern with meaning 
‘attention here’ (see 2). 

4 Kenneth L. Pike, The Intonation of American 
English, Ann Arbor, 1947, p. 21. 

5 Dwight E. Bolinger, Comments on Pike’s 
American English Intonation, SIL 5.69-70 (1947). 

6 For a tentative list of other Comanche Pho- 
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an adequate description of the phonology 
must include phonemic rhythm. The 
prosodic features operate on two levels, the 
lexical level and the level of the larger 
phonological and rhythm group. Examples of 
the interdependence of these features may be 
seen in that non-phonemic pitch is con- 
ditioned by lexical stress and vowel length. 
Emphatic stress furthermore potentially 
coincides in point of occurrence with lexical 
stress. Rhythm is also generally associated 
with lexical stress in its placement, and 
phonetically long vowels may be contrasted 
with phonetically short vowels only within 
the limits of rhythm. The details of the 
system follow. 


1. Comanche utterances are characterized 
by a marked rhythm which consists of a 
sequence of secondary rhythm stresses with 
approximately the same timing between 
stresses. A rhythm unit is defined as the 
sequence of syllables grouped together by 
such stresses or pause. The boundaries of 
rhythm units are marked with a subscript 
tic /,/. ,'tenah,pi?,ca? ,'pisianakI kati ,'pu?- 
etu ;'mi?aarl! The man with the big ears is 
walking in the road. ,'name,wahsik"I,tii 
:'pipia,kahninii eight big houses. 





nemes see Henry Osborn and William A. Smalley, 
Formulae for Comanche Stem and Word Forma- 
tion, IJAL 15.93 (1949) fn. 2. The transcription 
used in this paper will follow that of Formulae 
except for the addition of /,/ anticipation pause, 
/./ non-anticipation pause, /"'/ emphatic stress, 
/\/ rhythm marker, and /|;/ attentative rhythm, 
all defined in this paper. Hyphen (-) will not be 
used here because its only significance in Formulae 
is for certain morphological boundaries. 

For other views on Comanche segmental pho- 
nemes see Venda Riggs, Alternate Phonemic Anal- 
yses of Comanche, IJAL 15.229-231 (1949). The 
present analysis parallels generally her Analysis A 
in treatment of consonants, but differs from it in 
finding /n/ in ‘utterance final’ position (see text 
sentences 5, 8, 17, 18, 21 of this paper) in addition 
to her /?/ and /h/ (p. 229), and in interpreting 
[{], when non-syllabic, as non-phonemic aspiration 
of a preceding consonant. This interpretation 
results in a larger number of consonant clusters 
as inspection of the data will show. 
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Rhythm units in sequence tend to have 
perceptually the same timing, with some 
fluctuation and variation. So important is 
this timing that rhythm units of one, two, or 
even three syllables are sometimes per- 
ceptually alike in duration. In the following 
example the rhythm unit ,?a (because of 
the accompanying pause) is perceptually of 
the same length as such sequences as 
'paripo. |'?ikni? ,'kahnikY —_|'?ikah,ci?, 
\'tizoo'?a, ;'tisoo,pha, ,'tihka,?a, ,'nakari,?a, 
'tiasi, :'pariBoo,?a, ;'puni? As I come into 
the room I see the pencil, the paper, the table, 
the chair, and the pen. In sentence (21) of 
the text® (6.1) there is some variation in 
timing due to the disparity of number of 
syllables in the units, but there is a tendency 
toward perceptual equalization wherever 
possible. 

This perceptual regularity of rhythm unit 
timing is accomplished by several devices 
including pause (as in the example of the 
paragraph above) and the non-phonemic 
lengthening of a consonant to keep a 
phonemically short vowel.relatively so and 
yet preserve the perceptual length of rhythm 
unit time.’ ,'piarosapl,t[-]i ni,'kahnica? 
'kuheu? jma?I My big white house burned 
down. |'siijmano, wim! na,t[-]ii ,'teyna,nii nine 
men. In sentence (9) of the text there occurs 
the example ,'timajriym[-Juaku,Bai lots of 
water; in sentence (18): ,suni,'nah{-]katt 
staying as he was. In cases of irregularity of 
number of syllables in the rhythm group 
there may occasionally be no timing com- 
pensation, and irregular timing may ovcur. 
See text (20): ?u,'tirie?,tih,ci? nii his dear 
little children, where there is no adequate 
compensation for the disparity between the 

6 Section 6, Illustrative text will appear in a 
later issue of IJAL. 

7In the otherwise phonemic transcriptions of 
data in this paragraph the non-phonemic length 
is enclosed in brackets [-]. In the first example 
the consonant length is necessitated by the fact 


that voiceless vowels occur shorter than voiced 
vowels. 





—— a a 
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number of syllables in the respective 
rhythm units. 

Rhythmic structural contrasts exist within 
utterances and between utterances, and the 
rhythm pattern of a given morpheme or 
sequence of morphemes is not always the 
same. In the following examples the sequence 
of morphemes 'ni-mi-kuhcu? buffalo occurs 
with different rhythm patterns. ,'nimi,kuh,- 
cu?a ;'kumayiijca? ,'pia,Bihijkwah,titu ,'too)- 
yikajrii The buffalo bulls are grazing out on 
the prairie. ,'soo,tiijca? ,'pue,k”aci? nimi)- 
kuhcu? jnimi,'pia,Bihi,kvahtitu ,'too,yika,- 
rii Those wild buffalo are grazing out on the 
prairie. Compare also the morpheme '?ahpi? 
father in text sentences (17) and (20), 
'‘tiasi also in (4) and (8), 'meki said in (2) 
and (6), 'surikse? in (4) and (8). 

Rhythm stress generally coincides with 
lexical stress where it occurs (see 2), but in 
some utterances lexical stress may be 
suppressed by rhythm. In such a case the 
high pitch feature of lexical stress is left to 
mark the point of its placement (see 4). In 
the following examples wherever rhythm 
stress does not coincide with lexical stress 
/ ‘ /, but lexical stress occurs without 
rhythm /'/, the lexical stress should be read 
with high pitch but no stress. ni,'rua 
'rijtaati ,'yuupl,ca? ni,'niasimaptru __'ni- 
miit! My fat little son is in the yard. ;'surik,se? 
'su?ayna '?uyriikl ,'Bih,tin He took it out of 
the water. Other examples may be found in 
text sentences (6), (11), (12), (14), (15), 
(19), and (20). 

The rhythm units between pauses (/,/ or 
/./8) comprise a rhythm group. There are 
more likely to be differences of timing be- 
tween rhythm groups than between rhythm 
units of the same group. In text sentence (1), 
for example, the rhythm group \'pek*i |Bil- 
'tirie?|tiima,?ai a fish with his children 
occurs with even timing but different timing 
from the rhythm groups preceding or follow- 
ing. There is also a marked change of timing 
between the final rhythm group and those 


8 See 4. 


preceding it in (15). So far as has been 
ascertained at present, such differences are 
fluctuant and not meaningful. 

The only association between rhythm and 
meaning differences so far detected is in 
situations demanding attention (‘attenta- 
tive’) as in imperative constructions and the 
drawing of exaggerated attention to words or 
specific parts of utterances. This rhythm 
pattern consists of a deliberate, slow rhythm 
with few syllables to the rhythm unit and 
marked extra lengthening. It may optionally 
correlate with emphatic stress. In the fol- 
lowing illustrations attentative rhythm 
(symbolized /,,/ for each rhythm unit with 
which it occurs) should be read with each 
modified syllable long, and such rhythm 
units containing vowel clusters with exag- 
gerated length. ,)'?orii ,'nimi,,kuh,,cu?, nii 
,puuni Look at those buffalo! ,,'pia,,riksi, - 
kip! ,,'kima ,,'?inU, ni, tU Beefsteak, (nick- 
name of a person) come here! Text examples 
may be found in sentences (5), (7), (8). 


2. The contrastive placing of lexical stress 
may be seen in the following words: 'tosahwI 
silver, wa'sape bear, mahto'koo thumb, kuyu!- 
ni?nii turkeys, nimi'kuhcu? our (pl.) cow, 
'nimikuhcu? buffalo. 

Emphatic stress, which occurs occasionally 
for affective purposes, always coincides in 
point of placement with lexical stress. (See 
text sentences (9), (13), (14), (18).) 
Emphatic stress is used to give extra 
intensity to a situation, and not as in 
English to emphasize one word as against 
another. It may occur on a single point of 
lexical stress or at several such points in 
sequence. The distribution of lexical stress 
is most prevalent on one of the first three 
syllables of a word’ and most often on the 
first syllable of a root or compound. 


3. Interpretation of vowel length. 
Contrastive length of vowel may be seen in 
® The word is defined by implication as an intra- 


potential in Formulae pp. 98, 99. It is written 
bounded by space. 
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such pairs as |?uri that one vs. '?urii those, 
'tihkati the one eating (obj.) vs. 'tihkatii 
the ones eating (obj.), 'sookosai lots of water 
(obj.) vs. 'sokosa on the ground, 'meeku now 
vs. 'meki said. These phonetically con- 
trastive vowel lengths are interpreted 
phonemically as a sequence of two identical 
vowels by analogy to other VV sequences as 
lmia moon, 'pieckU tomorrow, 'piap! big, 
'2ihpii sleep, ‘tua? son, 'tuinihpi? boy, and 
'tirie? tii children. 

Single vowels or sequences of identical 
vowels maintain their relative contrast 
except under conditions of morphemic 
alternation but the relative amount of 
difference in length between the two is 
conditioned by rhythm and position in the 
utterance. Sequences of identical vowels 
before pause (either /./ or /,/, see 4) are 
generally extra long. Non-phonemic modifi- 
cation of length is conditioned by rhythm as 
follows. (1) Within the same rhythm group 
(but not before pause) a sequence of identical 
vowels is perceptibly longer than a single 
vowel, but not as long as if before pause. 
(2) A single vowel in a rhythm unit con- 
taining only one syllable with only one 
vowel will still contrast with a rhythm unit 
containing a sequence of vowels or two 
syllables, even when the timing is main- 
tained as approximately the same, by a 
non-phonemic compensatory lengthening of 
a following consonant or by slight pause if 
the short syllable comes at a point of 
optional pause (see 1). (3) When two parts 
of the utterance occur with rhythm groups 
which contain varying numbers of rhythm 
units, the relative contrast between single 
vowels and sequences of identical vowels 
applies only within the rhythm group be- 


10 We cannot here decide the question as to 
whether or not such sequences constitute two 
syllables or one. For purposes of description here 
they are assumed to be one. So far as prosodic 
evidence is concerned, the evidence of pitch level 
would lend weight to interpretation as single syl- 
lables, whereas rhythm stress may occasionally 
occur on the second member of such a cluster as 
in ;'tirije?,tii (6.1 (1), (2)). 
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cause a vowel of one group may be non- 
phonemically longer than a sequence of 
another group. In text sentence (21), 
\'tihtitaayu,tu?inii ones who will be little at 
least three perceptible phonetic vowel 
lengths occur. taa is phonemically long but 
phonetically shorter than nii because the 
latter occurs alone in a rhythm group and 
the former does not. taa is shown to be 
phonemically long by its contrast with 
several short vowels in the same rhythm 
group. 


4. The importance of rhythm (as limited 
as its affective meanings seem to be) is 
accentuated by the complete conditioning of 
pitch contours. In Comanche all utterances 
occur with the same relative intonational 
pitch contour. That contour may be de- 
scribed roughly as high pitch on lexically 
stressed syllables and regular pitch else- 
where, but there are other modifying 
factors which must be described. 

Three basic phonetic pitch differences 
have been distinguished on voiced vowels:!! 
pitch level™! (high) occurs on_ lexically 
stressed syllables, sometimes with a slight 
drop on the end of a VV sequence. The 
height of pitch is correlative with the 
contrast between lexical and emphatic stress, 
extra height being sometimes associated 
with emphatic stress. Pitch level! (mid) 
occurs elsewhere except for optional! (low) 
before /./. 

Variations of these pitches are; |! > [al 
(high-falling glide) on stressed syllables 
which contain an identical VV cluster if the 
syllable is the last voiced syllable of the 
word (i.e., if the following syllable contains 
no voiced segments). @ > 1 (slightly 
higher than ®!) optionally preceding lexical 
stress within a word. ®! > ©] (mid falling 


11 The superscript numbers, assigned to pitch 
differences which have been heard, have no sig- 
nificance except that of labels for phonetic phe- 
nomena. Examples in this section will be 
transcribed phonemically except for the pitch 
symbol in brackets with each syllable. 
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to low) optionally on unstressed syllables 
containing a VV _ sequence before /./. 
'?att'naallal, (exclamation); ?o0!!'nool!l, 
(exclamation); ,'?i"),pia®lro®!ko®?I.  (ex- 
clamation); |i"), ‘'siUmalnu?®, i'waltl. 
na) wil wih?),ta?2), |'simal) nai? kul 
ina po@ri®@) |'?uMlra@l?l Oh, I found a 
dollar bill!; ;'?u@)si®) 'haYkaa®lri®) Who's 
that?; ni®),'haMkai®, ,'yiiMlk*I What shall 
T say?; ,'kee™) ni®,'ri@)po0?@!,ma?"l No, 
that’s my pencil! 

A check of texts, both narrative and 
conversational, made on tape recording, and 
observation of Comanche speech in other 
situations than informant ones, revealed 
that this one pattern with its variants 
occurs on all utterances. 

The distinction made here between /,/ 
anticipatory pause, and /./ non-anticipatory 
pause, is as follows. Non-anticipatory pause 
is a pause preceded or followed by a modifi- 
cation of pitch or rhythm. It may be 
preceded by a drop of intonation to ™ or 
(al Tt may be preceded by a dropping of the 
general height of voice through the utterance 
and followed by a sudden raising of voice 
height at the beginning of the next utterance. 
It may be followed by a quickened tempo of 
rhythm in the beginning of the next rhy+hm 
group. Anticipatory pause, on the other 
hand, is a pause without any modification 
of the pitch or rhythm of preceding or 
following utterances. 

/./ may coincide with grammatical sen- 
tence units or may group several such 
grammatical units. In the text compare (1), 
(2), (8), etce., where the non-anticipatory 
pause coincides with grammatical units, 
and the latter parts of the text where 
fewer such pauses occur. /,/ anticipatory 
pause, may occur at any potential (sym- 
bolized here by space). 


5. Some of the prosodic features de- 
scribed above occur occasionally in gradient 
degrees of difference. The range between 
non-phonemic pitches may vary without 
structural contrast under situations of extra 
stimulus.” 

The total contour of an utterance or part 
of an utterance may be raised gradiently, 
especially in quotation situations, so that 
the quotation is optionally spoken on a 
higher pitch. This is true of text examples 
(2) and (7) but not of others which contain 
quoted materia's. When the gradient raising 
occurs, the same relative contours, con- 
ditioned by stresses, vowel clusters and 
pause, are maintained, but all are gradiently 
higher. 

Rhythm units may likewise be slowed or 
extended gradiently from normal speech to 
that of sleepy or tired situations. The 
non-structured variation lacks the intensity 
and precision of attentative rhythm types. 


12 Gradient differences of pitch in English or 
Comanche as opposed to the structured con- 
trastive levels of English, are more directly 
associated with the physiological conditioning of 
which Bolinger speaks (see fn. 5). Physiological 
tension may vary the range between English 
phonemic pitch levels, as it may vary the range 
between the levels of languages with phonemic 
lexical tone, but so long as there is a point in any 
speech context beyond which the meaning 
changes, the levels are arbitrarily contrastive and 
not physiologically conditioned. Pike points out 
to me that the contrast between John, John, 
John, (with tone 4-3, 4-2, 4-1 respectively), may 
be maintained in normal voice, falsetto, or laryn- 
gealized speech (‘low voice’) and that the range 
may be small or great, but WITHIN ANY SPEECH 
STYLE THE CONTRAST IS PRESENT AND ARBITRARY, 
not ‘instinctive’ or ‘physiologically’ determined. 
The contrast is a conventionally structured one 
even though high pitch may be associated with 
emotional tension. 








CAMPA (ARAWAK) PHONEMES 
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0. Introduction 

1. Formation of phonemes 
2. Prosodic features 

3. Distribution of phonemes 


0. Campa, spoken in eastern central Peru, 
has been classified with the large and widely 
scattered Arawak linguistic stock. That it 
is closely related to Machiguenga is well 
known and generally accepted among Peruv- 
ians. Its relationship to Amuesha, a neigh- 
boring tribe, is not apparent although the 
latter too is considered by some as belonging 
to the same family of Indian languages. The 
family includes also certain tribes of Bolivia 
and Paraguay. 

According to the latest Peruvian census 
(1940) the Campa language is spoken by 
33,000 Indians who are sparsely scattered 
over the Upper Ucayali region of the Amazon 
Basin. 

This description is based on material 
gathered from one informant, Alfonso, who 
lives at Shirintiari, a plantation on the 
Tambo River of eastern Peru. Some of the 
materic] has been checked with speakers 
of other dialects of the language; numerous 
dialects have been observed but are beyond 
the scope of this paper.” 


1. Campa has fifteen consonant phonemes 
which are non-syllabics and four vowel 


1See Weston LaBarre, The Aymara Indians 
of the Lake Titicaca Plateau, Bolivia (AA 50, 
No. 1, part 2 [Memoir 68, 1948]); and Handbook 
of South American Indians, Vols. 1 and 3 (BAE-B 
143 [1946-48}). 

2 The material was gathered under the auspices 
of the Summer Institute of Linguistics during a 
period of six months’ field work in 1947. I wish to 
express my appreciation for helpful suggestions 
concerning this paper from Richard Pittman and 
Donald Stark. 


phonemes which are syllabics. These are: 
/P; t, v, k, C, é, m, n, 0, V, 8, 8, r,y; h/ and 
/i, e, a, 0/. We tentatively write one pho- 
neme of stress /’/ (see 2.). 

1.1. Non-syllabics are classified as stops, 
affricates, nasals, fricatives, flap, and semi- 
vowels. 

Stops are /p, t, t¥, k/: bilabial, alveolar, 
alveopalatal, and velar respectively. They 
are voiceless and slightly aspirated. Ex- 
amples: pitiro cockroach, tapéca a vine, t¥4pa 
chicken, kanfri yuca. Following the voiced 
nasal continuants they become voiced [b, d, 
d’, g] as in kompirési [kombiré3i] a palm 
leaf, nihanta [nihanda] far away, nisint¥o 
[nisifid’o] my daughter, kirinka [kirfpga] 
downstream. However, in the second syllable 
of dissyllabic words in which stress falls on 
the first syllable this variation does not 
occur. Example: inki [fnki] peanut but never 
[*ingi]. /t”/ occurs much less frequently 
than the other phonemes of this series and, 
but for the example above, is limited to 
word-medial position. Preceded by /o/ and 
followed by /a/, /k/ is actualized as a labio- 
velar [k¥] as in okakfhi [okvakfhi] nearby. 

Affricates are /c, ¢/: alveolar and alveo- 
palatal respectively. Like the stops, they 
are voiceless and slightly aspirated; but 
unlike the stops, they do not become voiced 
after nasals. Examples: cardto carrying-bag, 
tardva species of fish. 

Nasals are /m, n, fi/; bilabial, alveolar 
and alveo-palatal. They are always voiced. 
Examples: kaméri devil, manfro deer, ifdhi 
his(a parrot’s) bill. /n/ before /k/ is actual- 
ized as [pn] as in inkdni [ingdéni] rain. /ii/ is 
relatively infrequent. 

Fricatives are /v, s, §8/. /v/ is voiced, 
flat, bilabial as in vacdci meat. /s/ and /8/ 
are voiceless, grooved, and are alveolar and 
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alveopalatal respectively. Examples: sank4ari 
shining, Sankéro species of lizard. 

The alveolar flap /r/ is voiced as in 
orihani small. 

Semivowels are /y, h/. /y/ is voiced, 
palatal, as in paydnti banana. /h/ is voice- 
less, formed with the tongue in position 
for the vowel following it and so cannot be 
localized to any one point of articulation. 
Example: niha water. 

1.2. Syllabics are /i, e, a, o/. /i/ is high, 
close, front, unrounded; /e/ is mid, close, 
front, unrounded; /a/ is low, open, central, 
unrounded; /o/ is mid, close, back, rounded. 
Examples: itini (man’s) foot, etini armadillo, 
mapi stone, aparo one. 

Before nasal consonants, both /i/ and /e/ 
tend to become more open and lax. A similar 
change in timbre is sometimes noticeable 
when these vowels appear unaccented in 
word final position. This is especially true 
of /e/. /i/ is sometimes unvoiced word- 
finally. In ordinary speech a brief, non- 
phonemic, non-syllabic vocoid [w] develops 
between the two members of the monosyl- 
labic vowel cluster /oa/; this may be de- 
scribed as due to a lack of complete syn- 
chronizing of lip unrounding with the 
movement of the tongue into position for 
emission of the second vowel of the cluster. 
Example: oarinci [owarinci] roasted (meat). 
In the rare vowel sequence /ao/, /o/ tends 
to be raised to high open position as in 
mdona [mduna] species of pccato. 

Preceding word initial and following word 
final vowels there is a conspicuous but non- 
phonemic glottal stop. The frequency of 
occurrence of this in the continuum can be 
adequately appreciated only by taking into 
account the facts that in Campa all words 
end in open syllables and that a sizeable 
proportion of them also begin with a vowel. 


2. Considerably more research will be 
necessary to adequately understand the 
prosodic features of the language and so be 
in a position to make a reliable description 
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of them. A few general characteristics of 
stress and intonation are here noted. 

Stress tends to fall on the penult but 
thus far no rule has been found to account 
for the numerous exceptions. It is marked 
by /’/ in our present phonemic transcrip- 
tion. Whereas stress will probably prove 
to be phonemic, there is little indication 
that either pitch or quantity will prove so 
except possibly on an intonational level. 

Interrogation is generally indicated merely 
by an intonational feature of the raising of 
the voice at the end of the utterance. In 
ordinary narration the voice drops slightly 
at the end of each sentence. A very pro- 
nounced intonational feature is the eleva- 
tion of the voice for a whole sentence or two 
to express disapproval or surprise. Men 
sometimes utter such sentences in falsetto. 
When speaking to a person from a distance, 
brief sentences are employed with a rhythmic 
raising and lowering of pitch. 


3. Syllables may consist of one or two 
vowels, of one or two vowels preceded by 
a consonant, of one vowel followed by a 
consonant, and of one or two vowels pre- 
ceded and followed by a consonant. The 
following sets of words illustrate the oc- 
currences and limitations of these seven 
syllable patterns in word initial, medial, 
and final positions. Syllable division (non- 
phonemic) is indicated by a low dot. 

Word initial: V 6.na hole; VV oa.rin.ci 
roasted (meat); CV na.ma.te I swim; CVV 
pdi.se.ro you light it; VC on.ki.ro mouse; 
CVC nom.pa.ko.tém.pi I will show you; 
CVVC Sién.ti dragon-fly. 

Word medial: VV no.ai.té.ro J will place 
it; CV pé.ki.te cook it!; CVV na.vea.pd.ha 
I arrived; VC o.4n.ci clearing (of land); 
CVC ni.sfi.t¥0 my daughter; CVVC no.pion. 
ké.ka I have a fever. 

Word final: VV i.ro.4i he kills us; CV 
no.ha.te I go; CVV non.ki.ca.ta.héa J will 
dress myself. 

Simple stems consist of one, two, three, 
and occasionally of four syllables. There 
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are also longer compound and reduplicated 
stems. Affixial morphemes are generally 
monosyllabic although a few dissyllabic ones 
have been identified. Certain morphemes, 
however, consist of only a single vowel or 
consonant and so comprise only the nuclear 
or marginal part of a syllable. For this and 
other reasons morpheme and syllable bound- 
aries quite frequently do not coincide. 

A word may be composed of one mor- 
pheme of one syllable or of as many as 
eight morphemes and nine syllables and 
possibly more. Representative of the two 
extremes are the words té no and no.pan.ki. 
hei.tai.ta.na.ké.ro away from here, in the 
remote past, we (excl.) planted it (beans). 

The morphemes are: no- first person 
singular prefix; panki- verb stem to plant 
(beans); -hei collectivizer denoting the sub- 
ject in company with others but excluding 
the person spoken to; -tai locative indicating 
that action took place away from the 
speaker; -t . . .e (a discontinuous morpheme) 
verbalizer; -an- infix indicating that action 
took place in the remote past; -ak- perfective 
aspect indicator, necessarily present before 
the morpheme preceding it can be employed; 
-ro substituting for the direct object of the 
verb. 

Any one of the vowel phonemes may ap- 
pear in all the positions of the syllable or 
word. Any one of them may constitute the 
syllabic of a syllable and may function 
also, independently, as a complete syllable 
in word initial position. When so functioning 
it is, in most cases, followed by a single 
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consonant. One of the vowels in the CVVC 
syllable pattern must be /i/. 

All of the theoretically possible combina- 
tions of two vowels occur except /*ae/, 
including combinations of identical vowels 
though these latter are infrequent. Such 
clusters are, except for rare instances in 
word initial position, always monosyllabic. 
Clusters of three vowels are invariably 
ambisyllabic and one vowel of the cluster 
must be /i/. Sequences of more than three 
vowels have not been found. Vowel clusters 
just described are exemplified: /ii, ie, ia, 
io/: fi.ri his nose, no.tie.rod.ka I am kneeling, 
pa.ridn.ci winter, nid.te.ro I know it. /ei, ee, 
ea, eo/: am.pi.ta.sa.héi.te we will fish (with 
hook), na.vée.ro I am able, no.yéa I eat, 
ked.ci hammock. /ai, aa, a0/: ai.rén.ci 
grandmother, 4a.ke.ri it catches him, méo.na 
species of potato. /oi, oe, oa, 00/: moi.hé.ri 
boiling, no.min.ca.roém.pi I will frighten 
you, o&.rin.ci roasted (meat) noo.md.ro my 
oar. /e.ai/: an.ko.ye.ai.té.ro we (dual) will 
go to harvest it. 

Any of the nonsyllabics may occur word 
or syllable initial and word medial, but 
only the nasals occur syllable final. None of 
the nonsyllabics occur syllable medial or 
word final. The only permitted consonant 
clusters are nasal plus stop or affricate. 
These are always homorganic and ambisy]- 
labic. Examples: /m.p/: nom.pa.gi.té.ro J 
will cover it. /n.t: pi.Si.men.té.ci broom. 
/ii.t¥/: nisii.t¥o my daughter. /n.k/: pan.- 
k6é.ci house. /n.c/: ka.man.ci cold (in the 
head). /n.é/: in.&a.to tree. 
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1. How the whites came to the Kutenais 
2. The new car 

3. How Abel St. Pierre “‘lost’’ his snowshoes 
4. An incident at the sawmill 

5. A day in school 

6. Two flat tires in a day 

7. The music dance 


1. How the Whites Came to the Kutenais 
(told by Joe Stanley). 

1. ne‘?s qan ke’?wam suyape’ qakiine: 
?aqismaknik?s: 2. “taxas naqa?ne’ ?ala:- 
knik?nis. 3. qawsaqa?ne- li?nis kiwilqaps 
wu’us. 4. husitlukqapkine:. 5. qake-?ne:: 
6. ‘hinexalqakiine’ ?aqismaknik?: 6. taxa‘s 
q?apil?inne’ kamin. 7. hucqapsqaqa?ne- 
?ala‘knik?’nam. 8. qapsins qalwiy ka?’s 
n?aqanatk?umnaqaga ?at’uxcatqsamumal- 
ne’. 9. c miqsa’n taxas cxalstapne’ nasu?- 
kins.’ ” 10. taxas n?uk?nilqankitci?te* ?aqis- 
maknik?. 11. hhitime’ ni?s ?itwat?na?s. 
12. qake-?ne:: 13. “cxalqaqa?ne’ ?in’inya:- 
qake’?ke:. 14. hucukate’ kincxa. 15. hucxal- 
litq?atitq?akpame’k ?in’‘inya‘qaklapke-. 16. 
lu?ne' kamin k?ituq?tilqa’t yaqaqa?ke: 
?in ninko:. 17. miqsa‘n na?s n?inne: kuk- 
nitwiyte ?mo- ¢ kaakitwiy. 18. ?is ¢ n?inne’ 
kuemak? qapmo:. 19. hucxaiqaq?akpame’k 
?in’inya‘qaktapke’. 20. ka?a hugqatwiy ninko: 
c ka ?at kuc?a‘qat?upxnamnala: ne: at 
kucexana?’tis huya*k?umnaqalxune:?ke:.” 
21. qakiliine: ?aqismaknik?: 22. “?at’inc- 
cxana?te’ ne’ ki?in ka?itwat?na. 23. cxal- 
walaqa’ne: (cxalwathaga?ne’) taxas at 
cxal?isnilcxanatapne’ qapsins. 24. taxas 
qake:?ne’ ?aqismaknik?: 25. ‘“‘su?kne-. 26. 
taxas hucxalpiskine- ka?amak ?at kinc?- 
isnif?itknikeap ke-?so*k qapsin. 27. taxas 
?ukqna ne‘?s ksitqakilit ?aqismaknik? ?at 
exalya-qal?itknilke’ taxas nawickpame’k 
ni?s makexa?twas qata‘s makexal?itkinmal 
qapsins ke:?so‘ks ni?s ?amak?e's. 28. taxas 


kwathaqa‘ps suyape’ ne-’s k?uk?nithak?- 
lana}? itkinit kemak?ilqa?ins ni?s mayaqa- 
wickpame’ke’ ni?s kestkil?itknikcils taxas 
n?a‘qacnukpaya’?te’ ne-?s make’? wa:s ne*?s 
hupa*ks maya‘qaklapske’. 29. n?uk?nil- 
qatwiyne’ xmak?upxne’mai ni?’s xmakcxa- 
na‘t silya‘qaknitke: pik?a°ks kexalsilk?- 
umnantil kexatsilqa?uqunanike'ts ni?s ma- 
yaqakilitke: qo-?s pik?aks ne-?s maksiqan- 
kitcet ni?s maya:qakililke-. 30. taxas qake-- 
kaxunakse’ ne*?s taxa‘s kqalwiy suyape's 
kisil?aqnica‘ps. 31. qa?upxne’ taxas gala‘s 
?at xmati?ins ni?s ?at kexalqankitce't 
ki?exa’s. 32. taxas qake*kaxunakse’ ne-?s 
taxa’s laqacu?ka‘t ke:?cxa‘s suyape’s ?ukqna 
?is ¢ k?aqakinil ni?’s kqaiwiy kisil?aqnicil. 

1. When/ maybe/ coming/ (the) white 
man/ he said/ (to) the Indians: 2. ‘““Now/ 
there is/parents for you. 3. They stay/ be- 
yond/ (the) big/ water. 4. I’m giving you 
their message. 5. She said (Queen Victoria): 
6. ‘You will tell/ (the) Indians: 7. Now/ 
everything is/ mine. 8. I will be like/ some- 
body’s parents. 8. (If) something/ they 
want/ what(ever)/ they may be poor in/ 
precisely/ I shall help. 9. And/ but/ now/ 
they will have me for/ chief.’ ” 10. Then/ 
immediately believed/ (the) Indians. 11. 
Yes was said/ (to) the servant (of the 
Queen). 12. (The chief) said: 13. “Will be 
thus/ it/ the way you said. 14. I take/ your 
saying (word). 15. I shall never forget/ it/ 
the way you told us. 16. There isn’t/ my/ 
what is written on/ the way there is like/ 
it/ yours. 17. But/ here/ is/ what I think 
with/ and/ my spirit. 18. This/ and/ is/ 
what I’m strong by. 19. I shall not forget/ 
it/ the way you told us. 20. Anywhere/ 
if I want you/ and/ where/ can we see one 
another/ (for) the/ precisely/ my telling 
you/ the way we are poorly off in some- 
thing.” 21. Was told/ (the) Indian: 22. 
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“Precisely/ you will tell/ the (one)/ who is/ 
my servant. 23. He will be near here/ then/ 
precisely/ he will tell me himself/ some- 
thing. 24. Then/ said/ (the) Indian: 25. 
“Tt is good. 26. Then/ I shall let go of/ my 
land/ precisely/ (for) your doing for me 
yourself/ good/ something. 27. Then/ when/ 
then/ being told/ (the) Indians/ precisely/ 
the way they would be helped/ then/ they 
waited/ (for) the/ who was to come/ some- 
body/ they going to settle with/ something/ 
good/ (on) the/ their land. 28. Then/ being 
near/ white men/ then/ suddenly being 
acted differently/ it not being at all/ the/ 
way they expected it/ the/ good to be done 
to them/ then/ they remembered him/ 
the/ who had come/ the/ first time/ the 
way they had been told. 29. They immedi- 
ately wanted/ to see each other with him/ 
then/ to tell him/ what had been done to 
them/ already/ them being about to be 
cheated/ them (the whites) not doing right 
by them/ (concerning) the/ way they had 
been told/ at that time/ long ago/ (about) 
the/ precisely/ way good would be done to 
them/ the/ their believing/ the/ way they 
were told. 30. Then/ it began/ the/ then/ 
they knowing/ (by the) white man/ they 
being lied to. 31. They didn’t know/ then/ 
who/ precisely/ would be/ the (one)/ pre- 
cisely/ they going to believe/ his saying 
(word). 32. Then/ it began/ the/ then/ they 
would not take again/ his saying (word)/ 
(of the) white man/ when/ it/ and/ being 
done/ the/ they thinking/ (themselves) 
being fooled. 


2. The New Car (told by Simon Francis). 

1. titqa't? ?a-kinqumiasnugie-xuna’te't 
qanaxe’ kgqa‘cmune’ kqaqanatkqac. 2. ne- 
kqaqanatkga’c luqala-tilc?inakne’. 3. ne- 
titqa't? kanulugackin q?akpame’k ka?s 
mac?a‘qakin ne*?s kqaqanatkqa‘cs kexal- 
laqac?ina*ks. 4. qa?upxne’. 5. qake-?ne- 
wo6: w6:. 6. taxas n?akunkine’ kanuluqac- 
kinmulis. 7. pat sil?akunkine: kanutuqac- 
kinmulis nis kqaqanatkqa‘es. 8. tugatkine’ 
nis kanulugackinmulis. 
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1. A man/ (of the) Tobacco Plains 
people/ went along/ was driving/ a car. 
2. The/ car/ picked up speed. 3. The/ man/ 
who was driving/ forgot/ what/ he should 
do/ (so) the/ car/ would go less fast. 4. 
He didn’t know. 5. He said/ whoa!/ whoa! 
6. Then/ he pulled/ (the) reins. 7. Indeed/ 
he was pulling/ the reins/ (of) the/ car. 
8. He pulled off/ the/ steering wheel. 


3. How Abel St. Pierre “Lost” His Snow- 
shoes (told by Simon Francis). 

1. qawsaqa?ne- ?a‘pd:t sa‘pya‘t to-xa: 
kclumayits. 2. camna-qale’kinmik cin qal- 
wiyne’ kexatc?inal?itkak?o- kanmiyits. 3. 
qakilne’ tilnamu?is ?a:pa‘t: 4. “kanmiyit 
¢ hucwasil?uqnuxa?m-nala?ne-. 5. hucxalc?- 
inat?itkak?anilne’ naqsa‘q.”’ 6. taxas q?um- 
ne’?ne? ?a‘pa‘l. 7. c kkanmiyits c wilnams 
?uqnuxa’mne:’ tiinamutmu ?a‘pa‘l. 8. taxas 
?itkintisne: ki?e-k ?apa-l. 9. taxas ?ikne- 
wiinams ?apé‘t. 10. taxas kul?ik ?a-pé-t 
wilnams c taxas c?inaxe’. 11. cukate: 
?aka*k?u?is c t?awu?is ¢ ?ak?a-qayt?e's. 
12. taxas ke?inam c?inathucinga‘ce’ ?a*kuq?- 
yo'li?its. 13. qa‘nalatiyqace’. 14. ¢ taxas 
ec kiwxam taxas c c?inal?itka-k?u?ne-. 15. 
qa‘nal?itqanimxinilkak?unilik ?a:pa:l ?a°- 
kink?a-qlalali?its. 16. ?4:-kaminga‘ce: ne‘?s 
a‘kink?aqlalali?its. 17. taxas ?ilnaha‘ks 
kta?itqanimxdnilkak?unilik a:paét. 18. 
nuktukne- ¢ qatwiyne: kcaq?malsta‘tian- 
qamik (kcaq?malsia‘tithan-qamik). 19. ta- 
xas qa‘hawsaqa?ne: ?a-pa‘l. 20. taxas kwo-- 
nike-ts ¢ qatwiyne’ taxa’s. 21. taxas lac?- 
inaxe’ la‘qa‘naxe’ ?a'pé‘l. 22. la-qanaxe’ 
c laxaxe’ ?akuqlalali?its. 23. yaq- li?itse-. 
24. qa‘wisqa?ne: c qatwiyne:: 25. “qatéqna’- 
wiaganal’alqanam mika kyagli?it.” 26. 
taxas lac?inal?unaxe:. 27. taxas kla?unam 
kla?alqanam taxas lac?inathucinga‘ce’. 28. 
to’xa layo-xaxe’ qa‘c?la‘nxunakse’ wit?ic?- 
la‘nxunakse’. 29. pal qac?la?nxunake's c 
qa?inse’ ni?s xmakqanallaq?iya‘kxa'm. 30. 
taxas ni?s qanalla?akaminqa‘ce’. 31. taxas 
kia?akaminga‘c ni?s a‘kic?ta?nxunake's ta- 
xas lac?inalucinga’ce. 32. qa-wuli’itse’. 
33. taxas kla?iwxa‘m yaqa:Halitluske’ pal 
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kuklo‘k taxas n?isaknune’. 34. qa‘nqamik 
(qa‘hanqamik) c?in?upxne’ pal lalitiuse: 
ni?s tayaxa'’s. 35. pal q?apiltatittuse:. 
36. qo'?s ?ume's laqa‘kxaltaluse’. 37. qal- 
wiyne’: 38. “hullukin (qalwiyn’o:Hukin) 
kaak?aqayt taxta’wla?unam qo: ya‘qikxal- 
la‘luke: (ya‘qakxaltahatuke:). 39. taxta 
kucxalia:?itiknile’k.” 40. taxas ta?uwukne: 
°apa:t. 41. cekate’ ?a:k?aqayt?e-skexal- 
lacu?ka‘t. 42. lu?se: ni?s a*k?aqayt?is. 43. 
qalwiyne:: 44. “mo-qalwiyne: nas kuqo:- 
qawxake'n ¢ kiqaqaqa’. 48. qo° movya’- 
kiPitkak?u?ke: ?iInaha*kgo’?s kuiqa‘kitlu- 
kin taxas hutskillac?qalq?akpame’k. 46. 
mika’ ksiltuk?anuqka: ¢ hutlacinyaxa: kaak- 
?aqayt.” 47. taxas lac?inaxe’ lac?inal?ic?- 
kine: ?a'k?aqayt?e’s ?apat. 48. ne-?s 
ak?aluki?is ta?a‘qapnaxe: flaqa‘naxe’. 49. 
klataxam ni?s a‘kuqlatali?its lac?inat?unaxe:. 
50. ktalaxam ni?s ?a‘kic?la?nxunake's ni?s 
laqi'}?akaminiikne:. 51. pat ni?s ktukatla?- 
unam qalwiyne’: 52. “n’/o-iqawxalyuxaqno’ 
na a‘kic?ianxu?me'k = kucxalta?dnmitiki- 
mik.” 53. taxas yuxaqnune’ né‘?s ?a:kic?- 
la’nxunake's. 54. taxas ta?dnmitikimik. 
55. gihak?Amawisnuxunxune’ ?a'paél. 56. 
pat siteink?use’ ?a:k?a-qayt?is. 57. sawis- 
naxunxune’ lakusqawisnaxunxune’. 58. qa- 
?Ato-qaqnane’. 59. ce*kate’ qapsins silaqa- 
wisnuxunxo’. 60. taxas n?upxne: ?a‘k?aqayt- 
*is pat silcink?use’. 61. qatwiyne: 62. 
“mika kuhuklo-k hul?akunxa?m. 63. kue- 
yamasinxam napit huta?qna taxas hukun- 
yaxa ne’? kaa‘k?agayt taxas kucxal?akun- 
ken kuctatuke'n.” 64. taxas ?akunxa?mne- 
?apit kexalyamasinxa?m. 65. tixas pal 
cxaltagnane’. 66. taxas yamasinxa?mne’. 
67. taxas wukine’ ?a‘k?aqayt?is. 68. taxas 
?akunkine: wa't?akun-kine-. 69. gatakine:. 
70. taxas cmak?i??akunxa?mne’ k?akunkin. 
71. taxas lalukine’. 72. taxas ktalukin 
*unaxune’ ?a'pa‘t. 73. qo-?s ?timis ?akuq- 
latati?its kawaxmuxune: ?a:pé‘t. 74. kein- 
xu?’mik ?a‘péi-t qasakil?upxne: pat qdqata- 
tit-hawicikine’ ?a-k?aqayt?is. 75. qasakit?- 
upxne: pal sillawukqne: ?a*k?aqayt?is. 76. 


?is ¢ kemak?ta:pst?ic?kit ?a-k?aqyat?is 


pat slatwicikine’ ni’s a*k?aqayt7e's ni?s ¢ 
kta-ti?ic?kitke:. 

1. Was somewhere/ Abel/ St. Pierre/ 
almost/ it being spring. 2. He had little to 
do/ so just/ he thought/ he would set a 
trapline/ the next day. 3. Said/ (to) his 
wife/ Abel: 4. ‘“‘Tomorrow/ and/ we will 
get up early. 5. I shall go out trapping/ 
marten.” 6. Then/ slept/ Abel. 7. And/ being 
the next day/ and/ early/ got up/ his wife 
and himself/ Abel. 8. Then/ was made/ 
food/ (for) Abel. 9. Then/ ate/ early/ Abel. 
10. Then/ having finished eating/ Abel/ 
early/ and/ then/ he started out. 11. He 
looked for/ his traps/ and/ his gun/ and/ 
his snowshoes. 12. Then/ having started 
out/ he started to climb up/ the mountain. 
13. He went along. 14. And/ then/ and/ 
having come up/ then/ and/ he started 
setting his traps. 15. On his way set his 
traps/ Abel/ on the ridge around the draw. 
16. He circled around/ the/ ridge around the 
draw. 17. Then/ for the last time/ again 
set a trap/ Abel. 18. He got tired/ and/ he 
thought/ he would sit for a while. 19. 
Then/ stayed there/ Abel. 20. Then/ a while 
having passed/ and/ he thought/ that’s all. 
21. Then/ started back/ was going along 
back/ Abel. 22. He was going along back/ 
and/ he reached again/ a gulch/. 23. It 
was steep. 24. He stood there’ and/ he 
thought: 25. “It would be better for rae to 
go right across/ although/ it is steep.” 26. 
Then/ he started down again. 27. Then/ 
having come down/ having gone across/ 
then/ he started going up again. 28. Almost/ 
he had come up again/ there was a tree 
lying there/ there was a high tree lying. 
29. Indeed/ the tree lying there/ and/ it 
wasn’t (possible)/ here/ climbing along 
over it. 30. Then/ here/ he went along 
around it again. 31. Then/ having gone 
around again/ the/ tree lying there/ then/ 
he went up again. 32. It wasn’t far. 33. 
Then/ having moved up again’ where there 
was no more snow/ indeed/ being tired, 
then/ he sat down. 34. He was sitting there 
he started to see/ indeed/ there was no 
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more snow/ (on) the/ sidehills. 35. Indeed/ 
there was no snow at all. 36. There/ below/ 
there was some more snow. 37. He thought: 
38. “I should take off/ my snowshoes/ till/ 
I go down again/ there/ where there is 
more snow. 39. Till/ I shall put my snow- 
shoes on again.” 40. Then/ got up again/ 
Abel. 41. Hie looked for/ his snowshoes/ 
wanting to pick them up. 42. They weren’t 
there/ the’ his snowshoes. 43. He thought: 
44. “T thought/ here/ me putting it/ and/ 
it not being here. 45. There/ where I did 
set my trap last/ there/ I must have taken 
them off, then/ I forgot them there. 46. 
Even/ being very late now/ and/ I should 
fetch/ my snowshoes. 47. Then started 
back/ went back to look for/ his snowshoes/ 
Abel. 48. The/ his track on the snow/ he 
followed back/ he went along back. 49. 
Arriving again/ (at) the/ draw/ he started 
going down again. 50. Arriving again/ (at) 
the/ tree lying there/ here/ his track went 
back around it. 51. Indeed/ (on) the/ going 
back down/ he thought: 52. “‘Here/ I should 
step on/ this/ tree lying here/ getting ready 
to jump down again.” 53. Then/ he stepped 
on/ the/ tree lying there. 54. Then/ he 
jumped down again. 55. Suddenly was 
hanging there upside down/ Abel. 56. In- 
deed/ were caught there/ his snowshoes. 
57. He was hanging there/ he was hanging 
upside down. 58. He didn’t know what to 
do. 59. He looked/ why/ he was hanging 
down. 60. Then/ he saw/ his snowshoes/ 
indeed/ were caught. 61. He thought: 62. 
“Even/ I being tired/ I should pull myself 
(up). 68. Bending myself upward if/ I can 
make it/ then/ I can reach with my hand/ 
the/ my snowshoes/ then/ pulling them/ 
taking them off again.” 64. Then/ pulled/ 
Abel/ bending himself upward. 65. Then/ 
indeed/ he would make it. 66. Then/ he 
bent himself upward. 67. Then/ he touched/ 
his snowshoe. 68. Then/ he pulled it/ he 
pulled it upward. 69. He couldn’t make it. 
70. Then/ he pulled it with all his strength/ 
pulling it. 71. Then/ he pulled it off again. 
72. Then/ pulling it off again/ fell down 
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Abel. 73. There/ below/ (in) the draw/ 
landed/ Abel. 74. (When) landing/ Abel/ 
then knew/ indeed/ he still had on his feet/ 
his snowshoes. 75. Then he knew/ indeed, 
he had found again/ his snowshoes. 76. 
This/ and/ him very much looking for/ his 
snowshoes/ indeed/ he had on his foot all 
along/ the/ his snowshoes/ this’ and/ when 
he was looking for them. 


4. An Incident at the Sawmill (told by 
Nick Francis). 

1. huq&kil?itkine’ qapsin yarkilcikkuc?- 
fanilitke:. 2. k?o-kunmiyits laxaxe’ k?uk?e:- 
titqa‘t? sinukne: k?itkinlis. 3. qa‘lan qal- 
Wiynamne: titqa't? kexal?in k?itqana?qa’ 
kcikkuc?lanile’s. 4. taxas n?itkine’ qsa- 
munatanpne:. 5. to*xa keyukyits qaklapne:: 
6. “taxas kukio‘k.” 7. huqakilne:: 8. “‘qa?- 
inne’ kuké-gaqnawala’. 9. taqawunikitne: 
taxas keyukyit.” 10. qanta: taxas yukyitne: 
hulac?inaxata?ne’ kutlalaxaxala> ?at ya'kil- 
yukyitmumuka?ke-. 11. taxas hun?iknala?- 
ne’. kuho‘}?iknata: n?itxu?me'k qak- 
lapne:: 13. “hucqda:nmilq?umne:?ne: na-° 
qaskillaxakgate' k?uk?e  nata-nik?nana. 
14. hinexalldhaq?nukatknapne: (hinexaltaq?- 
nukatknapne:).”’ 15. taxas q?umne*?ne: qdl- 
nuqasinuwunikitse’. 16. taxas hunaq?nukal- 
kine hugakilne:: 17. ‘‘taxas laxakqate’?ne:.” 
18. taxas lawanxa?mne: kcikkuc?tanitmo‘t. 
19. huqdkil?itqanaqanata?ne’ keikkuc?ta:- 
nile't kqayaqanata‘tiqa’e kqalsa natanik?- 
nana. 20. qaklapne:: 21. “‘taxas kukto-k.” 
22. huqakiines: 23. “?at qiqaiqaqa?ne: 
ni?s taxta’ titqat? st?i?itkin n?isi-kni?ne-. 
24. huqakitne:: 25. taxas ma‘c ta-?isil?it- 
kinin. 26. taxas hucxat?isnitq?a-pil?itkine: 
sa?n pat kucumniyat.” 27. taxas n?uk?nil- 
xaiqanga?ne’ ?a’kissaq?e’s. 28. ?unaxune: 
ne‘?s huya‘qa‘wickuqno-matke:. 29. huci?- 
kate’ sanqame’k. 30. hugakilne’ kwanxa?- 
mee‘t keikkuc?fanilmultis xmakaq?mal?it- 
wusga’ kqo-qal?itwumlaye:ko's minic kcaq- 
?malhaktiktuks na?s_ kaa‘kinmatka-mit 
kstqa‘qasnaknaps. 31. n?itwusqapci?te: ne:?s 
k?itkinmutis qapsins. 32. huq&qwata?ne- 
ga‘lin gasinuwunikitse’. 33. qaklapne:: 34. 


12. 
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“taxas kqa‘nmilxu?ne’.” 35. taxas lawanxa? - 
mne’ kcikkuc?lanilmo‘l. 36. taxas n?é6-psi- 
laqaqo'qaqa?ne*. 37. taxas kqa‘qaskinil 
k?itkinil qapsin taxas hula?tiqo’xaxa?mna- 
la?ne’. 38. ?ukqna sluqat?isithuklo’k cin 
qanla?iquxaxa?mne’ ne-?s kqaqanatkqa‘cs. 
39. taxas c?inminuxunqa?ne: kuqa‘cmunaia’. 
39a. tax ne* kaa‘kinmaltka: la?unaxune: 
ne’?s qallakusqaninmuxune’ stwitluxuna- 
titmune: ?a‘kingo’?myu?is. 40. yaqe‘ttukxu?- 
me’k. 41. n?itwisqa?ne ne‘ kqaqanatkqa:c. 
42. hugawxaxata?isne’ hula?dwo-knala?ne-. 
43. qawa‘kaxe: nasukinnam ci?kate: qakiine:: 
44. “kin? upttek.” 45. qake-?ne: na titqat?: 
46. “huqatwiyne’ hulinst?upile-k.”’ 47. qak- 
lapse’ ne‘?s nasukinamis: 48. “‘ka?a kin?- 
aqawxal?upilik.” 49. qake-?ne- 50. “huqal- 
wiyne’ kaa‘kla‘t?.” 51. qaklapse: ne‘?s 
nasukinamis ki?iktkalat?. 52. q&tatwan- 
lat?ne’. 53. qaklapse:: 54. ‘“‘qé-?usmikqaw- 
xal?uqo’xa’min (qahu?usmikqawxal?uqo:- 
xa?min). 55. hucc?inaxala?isne’ k?awumu- 
titka’.” 

1. I was once doing/ something (= I 
was working)/ (in) a sawmill. 2. Being one 
day/ came there/ one/-man/ he was looking 
for/ what is being done (= a job). 3. Some- 
body/ people wanted/ a man/ who would 
be/ who piles up/ lumber. 4. Then/ he did 
it/ he helped me. 5 Almost/ going to be 
noon/ he told me: 6. ‘“Now/ I being tired.” 
7. I told him: 8. ‘‘There isn’t/ we having 
something to do. 9. It won’t be long again/ 
then/ going to be noon.” 10. When/ then/ 
it was noon/ we started back/ we who got 
back there/ precisely/ where there was 
noon meal. 11. Then/ we ate. 12. We having 
finished eating/ he lay down/ he told me: 
13. “T’ll sleep for a while/ till the clock 
reaches/ one/ o’clock. 14. You will wake me 
up again.” 15. Then/ he slept/ it was not a 
long while. 16. Then/ I woke him up/ I 
told him: 17. ‘“Now/ it is time.” 18. Then/ 
started to run again/ the sawmill. 19. We 
were piling up/ lumber/ it passing/ three/ 
o’clock. 20. He told me: 21. ‘““Now/ I being 
tired.”” 22. I told him: 23. “Precisely/ it 
happens/ (to) the/ very/ man/ would be 


doing/ is working hard.” 24. I told him: 
25. “Now/ don’t work too much again. 
26. Now/ I shall do all myself/ but/ indeed/ 
being used to it. 27. Then/ suddenly were 
cramped/ both his legs. 28. He fell down/ 
(from) the/ where I was standing with him. 
29. I looked/ he was sitting down. 30. I 
told/ him who runs/ the sawmill/ could he 
stop for a while/ about fifteen/ minutes/ 
going to rest for a while/ the/ my partner/ 
it being all he can do. 31. He made stop/ 
the/ what was being done with/ something. 
32. We were there/ about/ not a long time. 
33. He told me: 34. ‘““Now/ he feeling some- 
what better.”” 35. Now/ started again/ the 
sawmill. 36. Then/ all the time again 
nothing happened. 37. Then/ being quit/ 
what was being done/ something/ then/ we 
again got into (the truck). 38. When/ he 
was really tired/ just/ he sat down inside/ 
the/ car (truck). 39. Then/ started going/ 
the/ what we traveled with. 39a. So/ the/ 
my partner/ fell off again/ here/ he fell 
head first/ he landed with/ his shoulder. 
40. He broke his shoulder bone. 41. Stopped/ 
the/ car. 42. We walked over/ we helped 
him up. 43. There came/ the boss/ he 
looked/ he said to him: 44. “Did you get 
hurt?” 45. Said/ the/ man: 46. “I think/ I 
am probably hurt.” 47. He was told/ (by) 
the/ foreman: 48. ‘‘Where/ are you hurt?” 
He said: “I think/ my arms.” 51. He was 
told/ (by) the/ boss/ he should raise his 
arm. 52. He couldn’t move his arms. 53. 
He was told: 54. “Get in there up front. 
55. We shall go to/ a doctor.” 


5. A Day in School (told by Catherine 
Jackson). 

1. ktunqahakqnuk qawsaqapnalapne: ?al- 
ka?aknik?. 2. ?at huqake:kaxe: huci?kat 
k?ituq?higqal. 3. ?at huyanqame’k kqal- 
laxa‘icin ?a‘qa‘nmiyit. 4. k?o-kunmiyit huc- 
?kaxe’ c huwaxe’ ?a‘q?ankme: ?at huqa-- 
kilci?kate’ k?ituq?lilqa‘l. 5. taxas kuci?kat 
k?ituq?hilqat c taxas kwalkwayit kxa‘ca 
natanik?nana taxas lac?inaxe:. 6. ¢ hula?al- 
qanakulne’ ni?s_ yaqawisqa?ke: kuyan-. 
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qamik. 7. huqatwiyne’ kuclayo:xal?isaknu. 
8. naq?ma?ne: ne kqatlaxaicin. 9. lac?inal- 
matapne’. 10. pik?ak cilniyitne-. 11. kula- 
laxam c hunuklukne:. 12. taxas ni?s kula- 
qalaxamil ni?s klalaxam ne’ kuyangqame’k 
c taxas kama c?inal?icklapne:. 13. qatwiyne: 
kul?ipmil. 14. taxas to-xa kulalaxam hunul- 
pane: kama kaqanklap. 15. hunagankiine:. 
16. c taxas hula?upxne’maine:. 17. so’kitk?- 
ukne’ ni?s kia?upxna‘p. 

1. Being in the middle of the lake/ 
stayed there with me/ my folks. 2. Precisely / 
I came from there/ I should look at/ what 
is written (= go to school). 3. Precisely/ I 
was sitting on/ a horse/ every day. 4. Being 
one day/ I started out here/ and/ I arrived/ 
(at) Bonner’s Ferry Mission/ precisely/ 
there I was looking at/ what is written. 5. 
Then/ having looked at/ what is written/ 
and/ then/ being evening/ being four/ 
o’clock/ then/ I went back. 6. And/ I went 
across the water/ (to) the/ where was 
standing/ what I sit on (= my horse). 7. 
I thought/ me going to mount it. 8. Got 
scared/ the/ horse. 9. It went and left me 
back. Then/ I started back on foot. 10. 
Already/ it was night. 11. Having come 
back/ and/ I was tired. 12. Then/ (at) the/ 
me not coming back/ the/ coming back/ 
the/ what I sit on/ and/ then/ my mother/ 
went out to look for me. 13. She thought/ 
me being dead. 14. Then/ almost/ having 
come back/ I heard/ my mother/ calling 
me. 15. I called her. 16. And/ then/ I saw 
myself with her. 17. She was glad/ (at) the/ 
seeing me again. 


6. Two Flat Tires in a Day (told by 
Catherine Jackson). 

1. waltkwa wilnam huc?inaxala?ne-. 2. 
hutac?inyaxnala?isne’ gapsin?is ca'n gakil- 
ya'qa'kil?itkinke’ qapsins naqan kqo-qal- 
?itwumia?as k?upci?til. 3. tax ne* yaqak- 
xalya'qli?itke: qa’kitpaq?mitumimunawasne’ 
ce hula?itkinala?ne’. 4. kulahuknala’ c¢ 
taxas hue?inathucinga‘cala?ne:. 5. ?at 
qawuli?itne: ?at nanmikuku?ne: ¢ ?at hula- 
qanakuinala?ne: wu?u. 6. naqan kqo-qalye:- 
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ko‘lak?inmisa huqsaq?alitqanakulnala?ne-:. 
7. ¢ kuyorxaxala: taxas hulacukatala?ne: 
ne’ qapsin. 8. c taxas kulac?kal?o-kaxala: 
hun?o:pstlaqaqanqkuInala?ne: c kuta?uka- 
xala* naqan kqo-qalqayaqawo’ natanik?nana 
c kula?ukaxala:. 9. taxas kulac?kaxala: ne- 
ya‘qa‘nitia‘namke = yakil?akultiyamke’ c¢ 
hun?akultiyala?ne: ku?iknala. 10. ¢ taxas 
hulac?kaxala?ne- nagan kqo‘qalqayaqawo: 
k?upci?til hulaqasi?itqakaxala?ne: ¢ huqa- 
waqal?itwusqawia?ne*. 11. taxas hun?ik- 
nata?ne* ¢ kuhul?iknala c taxas mo:clac?- 
kaxala?ne’. 12. ¢ la:psitpaq?milumine:. 13. 
hula?itkinala?ne’. 14. taxas kulahuknala 
taxas hulac?kaxala?ne- ?o-pstlaqaqo-qaqa?- 
ne’. 15. c kulawaxala: ?a‘kiklo-?nam c’uqo-- 
naxata?ne: ya‘qa‘kqa‘ke: k?ituq?lilqa'l. 16. 
c tu?ne’ kamnala: k?ituq?Hiqa‘t. 17. ¢ taxas 
lakaxala?ne’ ?a'q?ankme-. 18. ¢ 
lawaxata?ne:. 

1. Yesterday/ morning/ we started out. 
2. We went to get back/ his something/ 
John(’s)/ where he was doing/ something 
(= working)/ approximately/ being about 
twelve/ miles (from here). 3. So/ the/ 
where the steep place is/ it burst with us 
(= we had a flat tire)/ and/ we fixed it 
again. 4. Being finished/ and/ then/ we 
went up. 5. Precisely/ it is not very far/ 
precisely/ (the motor) is boiling/ and/ pre- 
cisely/ we pour in/ water. 6. Approximately / 
being about five or six (quarts)/ we poured 
in some amount. 7. And/ getting up there/ 
then/ we took/ the/ something. 8. And/ 
then/ coming down/ we didn’t pour in 
any more (water)/ and/ coming down/ 
approximately/ being about half/ an hour/ 
and/ coming down. 9. Then/ coming back/ 
here/ where the houses are/ where people 
buy things/ and/ we bought/ what we ate. 
10. And/ then/ we started back here/ ap- 
proximately/ being about half/ a mile/ we 
went out that far again/ and/ we stopped 
there. 11. Then/ we ate/ and/ having eaten/ 
and/ then/ we did start back here again. 
12. And/ it burst again (= we had another 
flat tire). 13. We fixed it again. 14. Then/ 
having fixed it/ then/ we came back here 
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again/ there was nothing there any more 
(= everything was O.K.). 15. And/ having 
come back/ (to) town/ and/ we went into/ 
where lies/ what is written on (= post 
office). 16. And/ there wasn’t/ (for) us/ 
what is written on (= letter). 17. And/ 
then/ we came back here/ (to) Bonners 
Ferry Mission. 18. And/ then/ we had 
come back again. 


7. The Music Dance (told by Catherine 
Jackson). 

1. nagqan kgo‘gqal?itwunmakut ?at’uc?- 
inaxe’ kamaqaworke’. 2. ?at ?itkinilne: 
ksuyapaqwiinam. 3. ?at hun?alq?atkilg?- 
antek ?at’usuyapaqwilmalne: piyd:l ?ant- 
lin. 4. c taxas qayaqawo: kcilmiyit ?atn?- 
ikiine:. 5. c nul?ikil taxas ?at laqwinamne:. 
6. tax ne’ huc?inaxala’ ?at hun?asmal- 
ne’ niyds kwilla?m. 7. taxas ?at’usilc?inal- 
suyapaqwiinata?ne’. 8. c taxas ne’ hulawaxa- 


ta: ?a*k?ankme: taxas ne’ ?aqismaknik? ?at 
?umacnatawasne: ne‘?s kqo-qanalsuya-paq- 
wilnala?is. 

1. Approximately/ being about ten years 
(ago)/ precisely/ I started out to/ Cran- 
brook Mission. 2. Precisely/ was made/ 
people dancing white man’s dance (= music 
dance). 3. Precisely/ I went like they did/ 
precisely/ I danced white man’s dance 
with/ Pete/ Andrew. 4. And/ then/ half/ 
being night (= at midnight)/ precisely/ 
was eaten (food). 5. And/ it being eaten/ 
then/ precisely/ people danced again. 6. 
So/ the/ when we went/ I was two with/ 
Ignatius/ Bighead. 7. Then/ precisely/ 
we were going to white man’s dances. 8. 
And/ then/ then/ when we came back/ 
(to) Bonners Ferry Mission/ then/ the/ 
Indians/ precisely/ laughed at us/ (over) 
the/ us going there to white man’s dances. 








REVIEWS AND NOTES 


An OBJECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY OF GRAMMAR. 
By J. R. Kantor. Bloomington, Indiana: 


The Principia Press, Inc., 1952. xvi + 
344 pp. 

The present volume was first published 
in 1936 and is now reissued, without change, 
because of ‘a continuing demand for the 
book’. (p. vii) It is divided into three parts. 
Part I opens with a chapter entitled, Why 
an Objective Psychology of Grammar? 
The field of psychological grammar is dis- 
cussed in the next two chapters, followed 
by one brief chapter presenting the his- 
torical relations between linguistics and 
psychology, and by two more chapters 
explaining the concepts of objective psy- 
chology as applied to grammar. Part II 
takes up the fourfold organization of gram- 
mar, namely semantics, syntax, morphol- 
ogy, and phonology. Each chapter in Part 
III investigates one of the fundamental 
grammatical categories: parts of speech, 
person, gender, case, tense, number, voice, 
mood, direct and indirect speech, negation. 

Most of the chapters deal with a gram- 
matical problem by contrasting the views 
of linguists with the more realistic approach 
that an objective psychologist would take. 
Sterility kas resulted from the treatment 
of these problems by linguists—or ‘gram- 
marians’, as Kantor prefers to call them— 
from Plato to Malinowski. The author 
plays no favorites, for Boas, Sapir, and 
Bloomfield come in for their equal share of 
drubbing. All linguists seem to have been 
obsessed with defining a ‘thing-language’ 
and with classifying ‘symbol-things’, ‘dead 
ashes, little hinting at the bright and warm- 
ing blaze which is speech’ (p. 17). The 
corrective is to employ an objective or- 
ganismic psychology to determine ‘how 
language adaptations are actually carried 
out’ (p. 32). The key lies in the recognition 
of the triadic nature of the linguistic event: 
the behavior (A) of a speaker or gesturer 
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is a response, on the one hand, to the auxil- 
iary stimulus (B) of the person addressed 
and, on the other, to the adjustmental 
stimulus (C) of the object referred to. Sev- 
eral diagrams portray this conception (pp. 
73-75). 

The reviewer must confess to a disap- 
pointed and frustrated response toward 
this book. For all of Kantor’s vigorous 
lambasting of grammarians, he seems to 
be taken in by their classifications and 
categories. After attacking their rigid con- 
ception of parts of speech, he goes on to 
analyze language situations psychologically 
in terms of substantive: adjustment, ad- 
jectival reference, verbal utterance, ad- 
verbial speech, prepositional speech fac- 
tors—these being usually ‘interrelated with 
adjustment stimuli’ (pp. 185 ff). Conjunc- 
tival speech, he believes, is more closely 
connected with the speaker and his per- 
sonality (p. 190). It is disappointing, too, 
to find that the key to an understanding of 
language behavior is to be sought in another 
speech-situation diagram, which, though 
as plausible as the dozens of other such 
diagrams, is no more successful in contribut- 
ing to the solution of concrete problems. 
Kantor’s solutions are always in the nature 
of broad indeterminate generalizations, or 
they are left unstated. Thus, on page 197 
he writes: ‘Though it is impossible for the 
grammarian to say what parts of speech 
such utterances as gimme and yubetcha are, 
the psychologist has no trouble in dealing 
with them at all’. Here he suddenly ends 
one section of a chapter and passes on to 
another, leaving the baffled reader unenlight- 
ened. 

Throughout the book Kantor holds out 
the confident promise that his key will 
open up new linguistic vistas. Because of 
the vivid and energetic style in which the 
book is written, the reader can almost hear 
the tantalizing sound of the key being 
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inserted and the lock being turned. But, 
somehow, the door never swings open to 
reveal the promised land. 


STANLEY NEWMAN 
UnIversITy oF New Mexico 


Tue LANGUAGE OF THE PapaGo oF ARI- 
zona. By J. Alden Mason. Philadelphia: 
The University Museum, 1950. iv + 84 pp. 

This is one of the few modern works on 
a language of the well known but scantily 
described Uto-Aztecan family. It deserves 
double appreciation for its contribution in 
a field where studies have had to be made 
from reports of travelers and priests, and 
also for the author’s tenacity over a period 
of years in organizing the materials for 
publication. One wonders how much valu- 
able data has been collected by other in- 
vestigators but never published for lack 
of persistence or loss of interest. 

As explained in the introduction, most of 
the data were gathered before 1919, but 
the manuscript was not completed until 
1941. This accounts for the quasi-phonetic 
recording which appears in place of the 
phonemicized alphabet we might expect in 
a 1950 publication. Naturally the three 
decades of delay in preparing the materials 
and in waiting for publication have seen 
advances in the field of linguistics that 
make the reader wish Mason’s work could 
have seen the light of day at an earlier date. 

The main divisions of the monograph 
are: The Papago and Their Language (a 
brief summary of Papago dialects and the 
relationships of Papago to other Uto-Aztecan 
languages; two pages), Phonology (eight 
pages), Homonyms (one page), Morphology 
(54 pages), Summary (one page), Specimen 
Text (six pages), Comparative Table of 
Morphological Elements (listing cognate 
and/or semantically equivalent forms of 
Papago affixes with Pima and Tepecano; 
three pages). Although the grammatical 
materials form a large part of the mono- 
graph, the comments in this review will 
be limited mainly to the phonology. 


The reviewer attempted to work out the 
phonemes of Papago from the phonetic 
data given and found surd stops! /p, t, 
k, ?/, sonant stops /b, d, g/, sibilants 
/s, 8/ (Mason writes c for the latter), nasals 
/m, n/, retroflex /1/,? semivowels /w, y, h/, 
high vowels /i, a, u/, low vowels /a, 0/. 
The chief difference between this notation 
and the author’s is that the alveolar groups 
t-te, d-dj, n-fi, 1-d-t, and the bilabial group 
w-v are combined into /t, d, n, 1/ and /w/ 
respectively on the basis of the author’s 
statements of mutually exclusive distribu- 
tions on pages 9-11. (Difficulties introduced 
in this analysis by an equivocal paragraph 
on page 12 will be considered later.) Un- 
voiced variants of consonants and vowels, 
pre- and post-aspiration of surd consonants, 
and pre-glottalization of sonant consonants 
are all automatic and could have been 
covered in general statements. 

Three phonemic junctures seem to be 
distinguishable. Final juncture /./ is actual- 
ized as unvoicing of the preceding syllable. 
A medial juncture / ¥ / is distinguished by 
the occurrence of two consonants that 
would constitute a non-permitted cluster— 
one which has a sonant as its second mem- 
ber—but with an ‘epenthetic’ vowel in- 
serted between them, usually i after alveolar 
consonants, oa after others. However, be- 
cause final vowels were not always recorded 
(p. 10), and because the epenthetic vowel is 
not always i or 9, it is entirely possible that 
utterance-medial voicing of a vowel that 
was unrecorded elsewhere because of prox- 
imity to final juncture has given the effect 
of an epenthetic vowel. In this case it 
would not be necessary to postulate medial 
juncture. Close juncture, not symbolized, 


1 Perhaps the distinction in the stop series 
should be lenis—fortis rather than surd— 
sonant. In this review, the reviewer’s orthography 
is given between slant lines to distinguish it from 
Mason’s. Effort is made to keep as close to Mason’s 
terminology as possible. Morpheme boundaries 
are indicated by a hyphen. 

2Or /r/. The choice, as in most Uto-Aztecan 
languages, is a matter of esthetics. 
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is the normal manner of transition between 
phonemes in sequence. 

Preceding either final juncture or a surd 
consonant the author differentiates a vowel 
ending in aspiration from a fully unvoiced 
vowel. Because of the statement (p. 7) that 
‘vowels are partly unvoiced when the second 
member of a diphthong in final position’, 
it is possible that a post-aspirated vowel 
could be phonemically a geminate cluster, 
while a totally unvoiced vowel would be a 
single vowel. The unvoicing would then de- 
pend on the environment. 

Pitch is said to be a distinguishing fea- 
ture for ‘stems that are otherwise homony- 
mous, especially in the shortened punctual 
forms of verb stems’ (p. 7). It is possible 
here, as in Huichol, that pitch is determined 
by combinations of length and stress which 
are not immediately apparent; sufficient 
data are not presented to settle the ques- 
tion. 

The phonemic problems it would be most 
interesting to know more about revolve 
mainly around the omission of final un- 
voiced vowels. Medial juncture has already 
been cited as one problem. The distribution 
of alveolar consonants poses another. On 
page 12 the author states (emphasis added): 


Certain Papago stems end in consonants that 
normally vary according to the following vowel, 
such as / and d, c and s, ¢ and tc, d and dj. The de- 
termining vowel is of course missing. That the 
final consonant was determined by such a lost 
final vowel is shown by comparison with words in 
the Northern Tepehuan language, where the final 
vowels are retained in sonant form. THE FINAL 
PAPAGO CONSONANTS ARE OF COURSE INVARIABLE 
AND ARE NOT CHANGED TO AGREE WITH ANY NEW 
VOWEL THAT MAY BE ADDED IN COMPOSITION OR 
GRAMMATICAL DYNAMICS. 


Judging from the cited forms ta‘taLi 
/tatali/ uncle and ma‘t /mal/ child, the 
presence or absence of an unnoticed final 
vowel may in all cases be sufficient to ex- 
plain the phonetic difference. At any rate, 
none of the forms cited contains any ‘new 
vowel’, or any other means for checking 
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up on the invariability of the consonants 
mentioned with the exception of /8/ and 
/s/, which have already shown themselves 
to be separate by contrast in initial position 
such as between cegor /Segoi/ greasewood 
and se-gewe'k /segewok/ strong. If, how- 
ever, the statement was made on the basis 
of data not presented, two new phonemes 
/é/ and /j/ might have to be added to the 
list. 

Some of the morphological classes may 
have been set up on semantic rather than 
formal criteria. The actual criteria used are 
not given even for major morpheme classes. 
This may be the reason, for example, why 
the prefix s- is listed as prefixes 27, 28, 76, 
and 102, though in each case the ‘meaning’ 
is roughly similar to the rest, the difference 
being that the s- is prefixed to so-called 
‘nouns’, ‘verbs’, and ‘adjectives’ respec- 
tively. The relative order of verbal elements 
is not clear, and the frequently mentioned 
‘clitics’ are undefined. Discussions of indi- 
vidual affixes, which occupy around half 
the monograph, give a fair idea of the struc- 
ture even though the presentation is not 
organized in terms of affix classes based on 
distribution as far as it is possible to ascer- 
tain. 

The author does not discuss syntax or 
limits of morphological constructions, though 
he assumes the latter. He does maintain 
that ‘the distinction between words and 
phrases is a difficult one, but nominal in- 
corporation is found only by academic 
sophistry’. Since abbreviated forms of ad- 
verbs sometimes ‘are placed before the 
verb stem and form part of the verbal 
complex’ (p. 64), but their relation to the 
verb is only vaguely stated (pp. 42, 46), we 
are left free to wonder if adverbs might not 
really be incorporated into the verb struc- 
ture. Form 44 in the specimen text /kutp- 
ab-oo-st-ho?iga?i-dam-?a0-taatam./ and may- 
be—thus—will—to us—sympathizer—himself 
—feel (and maybe he will sympathize with us) 
gives us room to wonder still further. 
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/ho?iga?i-dam/ sympathizer is a noun formed 
from a verb stem plus /-dam/, a nominal- 
izer. It precedes a reflexive /?a0/ which 
immediately precedes the main stem. The 
form appears to be structurally almost 
parallel to Huichol ni-uktuku-ri-mifi-ni af- 
firmative—completive—burn (like  chile)— 
nominalizer—die—affirmative or he got burned 
by chile (literally: he chile—died). kuuki-ri 
is a verbal noun chile and is incorporated 
into the verb. Cognate forms of course 
prove nothing, but at any rate it does not 
appear to the reviewer, who may be in- 
dulging in ‘academic sophistry’, that Ma- 
son’s data and analysis fully support his 
view on incorporation, especially since he 
defines neither terms nor criteria. 

The data in Mason’s grammar will be 
very useful for comparative analysis, but 
the phonetics would be much more useful 
if they were organized around the phonemic 
structure of the language, discussing pat- 
terns of variation rather than random varia- 
tions. For example, a comparative study 
of palatalization of alveolars in the whole 
Piman group should yield information on 
the processes of linguistic change at work 
in those languages, yet Mason makes no 
comment on the parallel patterning of the 
similarly conditioned sets of variants of 
the whole Papago alveolar series. The fact 
that 1, d, and t are positional variants of 
one phoneme makes it unnecessary, at 
least for Papago, to assume more than one 
*/r/ or */1/ for proto Uto-Aztecan. The 
use of the symbol e for the high back vowel 
is confusing, but Mason himself has al- 
ready® changed it to 0. 

Reference must also be made to Juan 
Dolores’ published lists and Mason’s Tepe- 
cano grammar,‘ which the Papago grammar 
supplements but is not intended to replace. 
Lists available in the other four companion 


3 J. Alden Mason. Some Initial Phones and 
Combinations in Utaztecan Stems. IJAL 18.9-11, 
1952. 

4 See footnotes 1 and 2 of the work under review. 


publications are not duplicated. A list of 
‘adjectival’ stems is included. 


Jor GRIMES 
SumMER INSTITUTE oF LINGUISTICS 


NAMES: JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN NAME 
Society. Vol. I, no. 1, March, 1953. Edited 
by Erwin G. Gudde. Published quarterly 
by the University of California Press (Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles) for the American Name 
Society. Subscription (with Society mem- 
bership) $5.00 per annum. 

NaMEs, according to the editor ‘is de- 
voted to the dissemination of the results 
of study and research in the etymology, 
origin, meaning, and application of all 
classes of names—geographical, personal, 
scientific, commercial, popular’. It will pub- 
lish ‘general, regional, and topical articles 
as well as the results of specialized research 
in the fields of onomatology. Contributions 
of non-members of the Society will be ac- 
cepted if space permits’. 

The first issue contains eight articles: 
Madison S. Beeler, America—The Story 
of a Name (1-14), Marshall Smelser, Poets 
and Place Names (15-19), Robert L. Ramsey 
Irish Pioneer Onomatologists (20-29), De- 
metrius J. Georgacas, Slavic Names on 
Cyprus (30-31), Aileen E. Bonestell, Bac- 
teriological Nomenclature (32-34), David 
Allen Stein, Los Angeles: A Noble Fight 
Nobly Lost (35-38), Carl M. Weisman, 
Brooklyn from Breukelen and Bruijkleen 
(39-40), and Erwin G. Gudde, Names and 
Trains (41-47). There is as well a collection 
of brief notes on names (Names in Brief, by 
various authors, 48-51), a section called 
News, Comments, and Queries (52-56), a 
Book Reviews section (57-67), and ANS 
Notes (68-71). 

The articles in this issue are, for the most 
part, brief and popular in style, in con- 
sonance, presumably, with one of the So- 
ciety’s purposes, ‘to maké the American 
people conscious of the interest and im- 
portance of names in all fields of human 
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endeavor and in all subjects taught in our 
schools and colleges’. The authors represent 
a variety of disciplines: Germanics, History, 
English, Classics, Bacteriology, and the 
social sciences. 

Americanists may have much to con- 
tribute to research in names, especially in 
respect to the many place names said to 
be derived from American Indian languages. 
It is to be hoped that they will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to contribute 
to onomatological research. 


Harry HoieEer 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los ANGELES 


A NOTE ON SOME ARAWAK-CARIB 
LEXICAL RESEMBLANCES 


According to Mason, “If Arawak is ever 
linked in a phyllum with other recognized 
families ... , it will probably be with Carib. 
A suggested tie-up with Tupf is less likely.’” 
I have not seen whatever evidence may have 
been presented in support of these sugges- 
tions; and both the Arawak and the Carib 
data available to me are very limited. Such 
as they are, however, they reveal more 
lexical similarities of form and meaning than 
can all be put down to coincidence. Many 
are no doubt due to linguistic borrowing by 
one from the other, or by both from some 
third source; for speakers of Arawak and 
Carib languages have long been neighbours 
throughout much of the territory where 
they are or were to be found, and often have 
or had very similar cultures. But others be- 
long to a semantic layer in which loanwords 
are comparatively rare; and it seems pos- 
sible that these may point to a genetic re- 
lationship on a distant level, such as has 
been shown recently for Mosan by Swadesh.? 
At all events, it seems worth while publishing 
this material, scrappy as it is, in the hope 

1J. Alden Mason, The Languages of South 
American Indians; BAEB 143, vol. 6, pp. 157- 
317; p. 209. 

2 Morris Swadesh, Mosan: A Problem of Re- 


mote Common Origin; IJAL 19:26-44, and later 
issues. 
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that it may stimulate further research in 
this direction. 

In what follows, Arawak forms precede 
the Carib; the former being taken from 
Lokono, the latter from Kalina, except as 
otherwise indicated. The following abbrevia- 
tions will be used where convenient: Ach. 
(Achagua), Ad. (Adzeneni), Go. (Goajiro), 
ICWS (Island Carib women’s speech), Lok. 
(Lokono), Mand. (Mandawaca), for Ara- 
waken languages; and Apar. (Aparai), ICMS 
(Island Carib men’s speech), Kal. (Kalina), 
Oa. (Oayana), Trmt. (Triometesem), for 
Cariban languages; IC (Island Carib) will 
be used to indicate a form of the seventeenth 
century Dominican dialect common to the 
speech of both sexes. Island Carib forms are 
given in paonemic transcription, those from 
other languages in the spelling found in the 
data.* 

Numerous names of plants, animals, stars, 
etc. show great resemblance in languages 
of both families; but as these are generally 
suspect of being loanwords, it will suffice to 
cite: Cayenne pepper (Capsicum spp): ati, 
asi; crab sp.: kua, kusa; (river) crayfish: 
isoro, isulu; Morning or Evening Star: 
uarukoma, alukuma, (cf. also star: IC 
ualukuma, Trmt. morotoma-no, and mono- 
toman); lightning: bele-beliru, Oa. mele- 
mele wapot (wapot fire); rough or broken 
water: siba-sibaru, sipa-sipalu. 

Resemblances in the more fundamental 
part of the vocabulary are much fewer, but 
are perhaps more numerous than one might 


3 Island Carib forms are taken from Raymond 
Breton, Dictionaire Caraibe-Frangois; édition fac- 
simile Jules Platzmann, Leipzig, 1892; Kalina 
forms are partly from a Galibi word-list in my 
possession, and from one or two other sources, 
but mainly together with all other Cariban forms, 
from de Goeje, Etudes Linguistiques Caribes; 
Amsterdam, 1946; Goajiro forms are taken from 
Nils M. Holmer, Goajiro (Arawak), IJAL 15:45-56, 
110-120, 145-157, and 232-235; Lokono forms are 
mainly those communicated personally by Mrs. 
Nancy Hickerson; but also in part, together with 
all other Arawakan forms, from de Goeje, Nouvel 
Examen des Langues des Antilles; in JSAP, vol. 
XXXI, pp. 1-120. 
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expect from pure chance or from borrowing 
in this semantic area. They include all: 
-makua, -maka; because of: -doma, -tome ~ 
-toma; (cf. IC -ruma); black: karime-, 
karai-; blow: a-fu-di, Oa. pfu ~ puu, Kal. 
i-pu-ma, (cf. IC pu, a-pu-ra); bone: abo-na, 
epo; earth uaia, Motilon owa-ya; flower: koro, 
Apar. kuru, Oa. ekur; go away: -aiba, Oa. 
aim6-, Kal. -ama, (cf. ICWS -aiba, ICMS 
-aima); here: ia-ha, ie-re, ICMS ie-te; 
know: aita, ICMS eta, (cf. Kal. eta 
hear); salt pamo, motilon pa‘mo; sea: bara, 
palana, (cf. also: Taino baua, ICWS 
balaua, ICMS balana, Tupi pard); small: 
sioko, asiko, Oa. psik, (and compare Go. -‘éo, 
IC so [Sé], both meaning child but em- 
ployed as diminutives, with the Kalina dimin- 
utive, -si) ; with: -ma, -malo, Oa. -male. Other 
possible cognates which appear to be worth 
mentioning are: Lok. iya, IC iaua, Go. -yakwa, 
all meaning shadow, image, picture, and Oa 
akuali soul, zmage, shadow, echo, Kal. yakuwa 
guardian spirit; Lok. hebe old, finished, and 
ICMS -kebu old, Kal. -kepu finished, (cf. also 
IC kumu- finished, consumed) ; Lok. bili, and 
Trmt. ibibi-me, IC ebibie, all meaning thin 
(not thick); Lok. siba stone, and Kal. simari 
(stone-chip) grater; Lok. ereda, ICWS eué- 
reka, and Kal. wenata, ICMS atuéneka, 
all meaning to vomit; Lok. erebu near, and 
Kal. elobo, or elopo here. 

Other presumably Arawak words mean- 
ing flower, (besides that given above), are: 
ibi (Ach.), iui (Mand., with which compare 
Lok. iui berry or fruit), eliui (Ad.), and— 
because of its close resemblance to the latter— 
fleue (IC). If, as seems likely, Mand. iui 
flower and Lok. iui fruit were once the same 
word, it is reasonable to suppose that in 
Ad. eliui flower (and its IC correspondence, 
fleue flower) we have a complex word con- 
taining this same form. And when we 
look for a _ possible etymology of its 
first constituent, we find Taino -el son 
(‘Giaiael which means son of Giaia’), -ili 
grandson,‘ Lok. ilon- child, ilikin- grandchild, 


4 Ramon Pane, as cited by Paul Radin, Indians 
of South America; New York, 1946; pp. 15 and 17. 


and IC fla- contents (‘ce qui est contenu en 
quelque autre chose’). Apart from the 
probability that all these Arawak forms may 
be related to one another, either ‘child- 
fruit’ or ‘contents-fruit’ is semantically 
plausible; and in the case of IC compound- 
ing, -V: + V:- > -V.2- is normal, so that 
ila + *éue would yield a compound ho- 
mophonous with the attested form, ileue 
flower® Also Carib languages have other 
words meaning flower, such as Trmt. ebe- 
ruru, east-Venezuelan Kal. epéeléle; and 
we may probably assume that these contain, 
analogously to Arawak, the Carib word for 
berry or fruit, ICMS ebe, Kal. epe. Now 
Carib languages appear never to have more 
than one labial stop, /p/ or /b/; and this 
frequently alternates, as between sister 
languages (and occasionally within the same 
language), with /m/ or /w/ (/u/, where the 
semivowel is not phonemic) or both. So, 
for example, Kal, wewe corresponds to Trmt. 
bewe, both meaning tree or wood; while Kal. 
wato corresponds to Trmt. mato, both mean- 
ing fire; and Trmt. boroto-me and moroto- 
me are both given for pregnant. De Goeje 
relates ICWS ‘im’ (/j/, in the modern dia- 
lect) berry or fruit to Lok. iui, which has 
the same meaning; but it might just as 
plausibly be related to Kal, eme ~ ime 
child, which, together with Kal. epe berry 
or fruit, may well have come from an older 
form meaning fruit, child, offspring. 


Dovueias TAYLOR 
Dominica, British West INDIES 
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Algonquian 1, 77, 78, 165 f., 212, 245 
Algonquian (Central) 147, 148, 151, 155 
Alsea 133 
Amuesha 191f., 302 
Apachean 79 
Aymara 159f. 
Aztec 53 
Arawak 84, 181, 187, 302f., 316f. 
Atakapa 217 
Athapaskan 79, 134, 150, 152 
Atliaca 53 
Bella Coola 29, 33, 34, 38, 39, 2238. 
Blackfoot 76 
Campa 302f. 
Carib 201, 249, 316f. 
Chehalis 27, 30, 31, 33, 34, 37, 38, 43, 44, 
223f., 290 
Chemakuan 26f., 223f., 290 
Chemakum 223f., 212f. 
Cherokee 172f., 259f. 
Cheyenne 154f. 
Chibchan 216 
Chimariko 217f. 
Chinook 134, 140 
Chippewa 244 
Chitimacha 217f. 
Chontal 216f. 
Chumash 217f., 251 
Coahuiltec 216f. 
Coeur d’Alene 33f., 223f., 290f. 
Columbia 223f. 
Comanche 297f. 
Comecrudo 217f. 
Comox 33f., 223f., 290 
Coos 1328. 
Costanoan 132, 134, 251 
Cree 167f., 244 
Crow 163 
1This index lists only American Indian lan- 
guages; the numbers refer to pages in Volume 19 
of IJAL. Numbers followed by f. indicate that the 
language is mentioned not only on the page given, 
but also in the following pages of the same article 
or review; so also, if the language forms the main 
topic of the article or review, it is indexed by title 
page reference, with f. 


Cuicateco 101 
Eskimo 45f., 75f., 129f., 151, 249 
Eskimo-Aleut 27, 150, 152 
Esselen 217f. 

Fox 147, 167, 169 

Galibi 316 

Goajiri 316 

Guarani 156, 159, 160, 316 
Hailtsuk 40, 41, 223f. 
Hidatsa 163 

Hokan 216f. 

Hopi 141f. 

Huave 84 

Inupik 46 

Iroquois 151, 175, 259, 281, 319 
Island Carib 195f. 

Jicaque 216f. 

Kalapuya 133, 134 

Kalina 316f. 

Kalispel 29f., 223f. 

Karok 84, 217f. 

Keresan 219 

Kutenai 84, 151, 305f. 
Kwakiutl 27f., 138f., 223f., 290 
Lillooet 223f. 

Lokono 181f., 316f. 

Lower Umpqua 132 
Machiguenga 302 

Maidu 132f. 

Makah 140, 223f. 

Matlapa 53, 54, 274 

Maya 153 

Mazahua 253f. 

Mazateco 251 

Menomini 147, 148, 167, 168 
Miluk 132 

Miwok 132, 134 

Mixe 133 

Mixtec 85f., 101f. 

Mohawk 281 

Morelos 53, 54 

Mosan 26f., 138, 223f., 290 - 
Muskogean 217 

Na-Dene 27, 134 

Nahuat 55f. 
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Nahuatl 53, 57f., 245, 274f. 
Natchez 217 

Navaho 78f., 249, 251 
Nitinat 223f. 
Nitinat-Makah 35, 37 
Nootka 27f., 138f., 223f. 
Nootsack 41, 223f. 
Ojibwa 147, 249 
Okanagon 223f. 
Olmeca-Mexicano 53 
Oneida 281 

Otomi 253 

Pame 84 

Papago 313f. 
Paya-Lenca 216 
Penutian 132f. 

Piegan 77 

Pima 313f. 

Pomo 217f. 

Pukina 159 

Quechua 159, 160, 316 
Quileute 27f., 138f., 212f., 223f., 290 
Salish 26f., 84, 140, 223f., 290f. 
Salinan 217f., 251 
Seneca 281f. 

Shasta 217f. 

Shawnee If., 106f., 147 
Sierra Nahuat 55f. 
Siouan 165f. 

Siuslaw 132, 134 
Surinam 187, 188 
Takelma 132f. 

Tanoan 26 

Tapuya 84 

Tepecano 313 

Tewa 118f. 


Thompson 38 
Thompson-Shuswap 223f. 
Tillamook 29f., 223f. 
Tlingit 152 
Tonkawa 217f. 
Totonac 292 
Trique 101 
Tsimshian 27, 134 
Tukuna 84 
Tunica 217 
Tupi 161, 316 
Tupi-Guarani 201 
Unaaliq 46 
Uto-Aztecan 26, 151, 313 
Waiwai 201f. 
Wakashan 26f., 212, 223f., 290f. 
Washo 217f. 
Wikchamri 133 
Winnebago 169f. 
Wintun 132f. 
Wishram 171 
Wyot 77 
Yahgan 128f. 
Yakonan (see Alsea) 133 
Yana 216f., 249 
Yawelmani 133, 134 
Yokuts 132f. 
Yucatec 154 
Yuchi 219 
Yuma 217f. 
Yupik 46, 52 
Yurok 77 
Zapoteco 84, 292 
Zoque 251 
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